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| And mutter of some marvellous thing. 


LITBRATU BE. 





THE LADY OF THE FEN. 


Glorious and grand is this our time ; 

A great prose epic, rich with food 
For many an after poet’s rnyme 

When matter shall be soul-subdued ; 
Yet often, when the heart grows faint 

With glare of gas, and clang of steam, 
It freshens at the aspect quaint 

Of some belovéd old-world dream ; 
Some fable where we see the earth 

Bloom roughly sweet with wild wood-flowers, 
And marvels of continual birth 

Show Heaven more manifestly ours. 
And, as such tales are cherish’d most 

When Winter comes with rainy flaw, 
And Night, dilating like a ghost, 

Touches familiar things with awe— 
The story which I tell shall be 

Of old enchantment, dark and drear, 
Yet still preserving, like the sea, 

Some reflex of the skyey sphere. 


Why rides Sir Cradock mournfully 
From morn to eve with downcast eye? 
Why droops Sir Cradock day by day? 
Why turns bis hair from black to grey? 
He is a Knight of whom report 
Speaks nobly—one of Arthur's court— 
And in the freshness of his age ; 

Yet grief, which nothing can assuage, 
Has driven him to the bearded woods 
And mountainous dumb solitades ; 
Where, like an iron statue, still 

He holds on with an iron will. 


A twelvemonth since, Sir Crado“%’s pleasare 


Knew neither bounds, nor chang ov” measare ; 


A newly-married man, and blest 
With one in whom his soul found rest. 
In azure calm the Future lay, 

Like hills in heaven. But, on a day, 
At home he wended from the chase, 
A servant with a pallid face 

Met bim, and told how armed men 
Had forced his castle gates, and then 
From out his lady’s bower had dragg’d 
Her barbarourly, tied and gagg’d, 
And bound her on a wild black horse, 
And swiftly over heath and gorse 
Into the forest fled like wind. 


Sir Cradock fared as one struck blind 
With sudden night. Awhile he stood 
Moveless ; then dash’d into the wood, 
And wildly gallop’d round about, 

And, with continual cry and shout, 

Went crashing through great leafy spaces, 

Or into dusky inward places, 

Smiting tarough shatter’d boughs strange light 
And tempest ; till the broad, blank night 
Stared from the sky--a huge Despair, 
Stareless, and black, and cold, and bare. 


For many months Sir Cradock sought 
His lady ; but ke found her not : 
And now, even hope itself had fled, 
And the sweet world seem'd dumb and dead, 
And like a body without a soul. 
Yet, that his life might have sume goal, 
Some healthy purpose that might keep 
Its spirit from a stagnant sleep, 
Sir Cradock vow’d to spend his days 
In seeking hard and perilous ways— 
Fierce battles with enchantments grim 
On misty moorlands wide and dim, 
In woods or ghostly houses, near 
The rotting ofa grey flat mere. 
And so with steadfast heart he rides 
Through valleys, or on cold hill-sides, 
Or far into the deep recesses 
Of the waste lands and wildernesses ;" 
But nothing he sees, of bliss or bale. 


The old year had now wax’d thin and pale ; 
The winter had come ; the trees were bare ; 
The weary clouds in the dark still air 
Slept ever, and threw a great shadow round 
Under the heavens and over the ground. 

The Christmas season drew nigh and nigher : 
Merry it was by the red log-fire, 

Merry for old man, woman, and child. 

Bat Cradock abode in the deserts wild, 

With lonely musings and thoughts devout 
Warming the coldness round about, 

And praying for some adventure soon. 


And so it befel in an afternoon 
That through a forest he rode, and saw 
The shadows closer and closer draw. 
The trees were old, and jagg’d, and dark, 
With dying moss and knarry bark ; 
Above, the branches and lighter spray 
Like a low and black cloud lay. 
From gloomy depths, suspicious faces 

eem’d glancing with grotesque grimaces ; 

And, out of the wet and miry nooks, 
Peer’d the efts with ominous looks, 
The leaping frog, the crawling toad 

ap’d and craw!'d from the beaten road, 
And hid themselves in the languid sloth 
Of the fat and noisless undergrowth. 
The very silence seem’d to sing 





Suddenly Sir Cradock was aware 

Of a she-wolf that ran by there, 
Nimble of foot and eager-eyed. 

Sir Cradock wounded her in the side, 
And, as between the trunks she sped, 
She left a track of glimmering red, 
Made visible by the fading light 

In the West ; and, on this track, the knight 
Rode forward through the old grim > 
And past it ; and the drops of blood 
Over a marsh went steadily on. 

The western light grew faint and wan ; 
And under the hugely-hanging dark 
The black fen lay without a mark—- 

A night above, a night below. 

The staggering ground slid to and fro 
At touch of foot ; and, round the edge 
Of closely-hidden pools, the sedge - 
Shook always in the moaning breeze. 
Lightly Sir Cradock rode by these, 
And in the hazy moonrise drew 
Towards a lonly house ; and through 
The rusty gates, decay’d and bent, 

In at the door the she-wolf went. 


It was a drooping mansion, cold 
And desolate as the fenny wold. 
Green damp, in figures many and grim, 
Writhed on the walls with outline dim, 
And in the dusk look’d drearily. 
With weeds, and grasses thick and high, 
The garden walks were choked : the wet 
Hang in their leaves as in anet. 
A mournful silence shudder’d round ; 
But Cradock quickly leapt to ground, 
And through the open portal stept: 
Darkling, across the ball he kept, 
And up the stairs in winding gloom, 
And so into a lofty room 
Lit by a torch’s wavering flare, 
Which show’d the bloody track was there. 
And something else was there beside :— 
No wolf, with red jaws staring wide, 
But a fair lady, pale and faint, 
With sad, calm features like a saint, 
And piteous wound, from which the knight 
Saw heavy blood-drops, large and bright, 
Fall lingering downward to the floor. 
Wondering he stood beside the door. 


“ Lady,” he said. “I pray you tell 
What dread misfortune makes you dwell 
In this deserted house alone, 
Hearing the marsh- winds creep and moan.”— 
“ Ah, woeful me!” she made reply ; 
“ Better it were that [should die, 
And fade beneath a grassy mound !— 
O, pleasant gloom! O, quiet ground ! 
My heart is weary, and [ would sleep 
In a grave-bed soft and deep, 
With earthy blankets drawn about, 
And the sighing air without! 
Ifear myself. My own heart blood 
Is dreadful, and a tainted flood. 
Tam the wolf vou found within 
That fiendish wood ; not changed for sia, 
But by a fierce enchanter’s power, 
He sought my love in evil hour, 
And found it not. Then wroth he grew, 
And my father and my mother slew, 
And all our hosehold smote with death, 
Poisoning the land with baleful breath. 
And ever since that murderous day 
I have been doom’d to deserts grey, 
A wild wood thing of grief and fear, 
Herding with savage shapes undear 
In murky heaths, in moss-cold dens, 
Or dabbling in the rainy fens, 
Wretched, and stiff with icy dew 
And cold.—But from the first I knew 
That if my blood were made to ran 
By buman hand, and I could shun 
Men’s sight, and gain my father’s hall, 
That, ghastly shape would straightway fall 
From off me like a robe ; and, lo! 
This evening it has happen’d so,” 


Sir Cradock said, “ Lady, I swear 
To seek that foul enchanter’s lair 
By dawn of day. . Be comforted ; 
Yor either I will make his head 
Leap earthward, or will loee my own.” — 
She thank’d him with a cordial tone : 
And, after many friendly words, 
He lay upon the cold, hard boards, 
And slept away the lingering night. 


Tardily dawned the morning light, 
And cheerfully Sir Cradock rose. 
The chilly breath of morning froze 
Flower and grass and yellow weed. 
Up clomb the good Knight on his steed ; 
Up went the sun, in smears of red 
And coppery clouds, envelopéd ; 
Up went the smoke from distant town ; 
Up went the smoky marsh-mists brown ; 
And Cradock, turning for a space, 
Beheld that lovely lady’s face 
Smiling a sweet yet sad Farewell! 


His heart was throbbing like a bell, 
As over moss and moor he paas’d 
Into a glen where high rocks cast 
Strange darkness : a black, ominous land, 
With dismal crags on either hand, 
And down each drear, preoipi:ous wall 








Black waters fell with snake-like crawl. 
Portentous shapes, with face all spasms, 
Lay snarling in the rocky chasms, 
Dog-like, with frequent moan and yelp, 
And sometimes calling out for help: 
But Cradock mark’d- how. human bones 
Were whitening beside fallen stones ; 
And swerv’d not, nor to right nor le 

At length he clear’d that perilous cleft, 
And saw the enchanted palace rise, 
Gorgeous and vast, before his eyes, 

Far off upon a pleasant plain, 
With walls that shone like listening rain. 
Tow’rds it he gallop’d, glad at heart, 

And safely reach’d the outer part 

Just as the night came glooming down 
Over mountain, valley, and town. 


He stopp’d ; and, scarcely knowing wh 
Sat gazing round, when, suddenly, re 
He saw an old fantastic crone 
Crouching beneath the wall alone, 

And muttering at the gathering night, 
With legs across and fingers tight. 

Up leap’d the hag in ugly glee, 

And cried, “ Sir Knight, I joy to see 

Thy noble face !—The time has come ; 
The heavens are dark, the world is dumb, 
The grave is dug, the screech-owls shriek : 
Hearken, Sir Knight, to what I speak! 
The sorcerer thou hast come to slay ; 
But [ alone can show the way 

Of severing his enchanted life. 

Without some charméd sword, all strife 
Is vain ; though nothing can withstand 
The lightning of this fatal brand 

Of magic steel which I will give 

To thee ; but thou must thenceforth live 
With me for ever, and remain 

My bondsman through all joy and pain. 


O, bard conditions for a knight ! 
No more to mix in court or fight ; 
No more to see the glad leap 
Like sudden brooks from winter sleep ; 
No more to hear the horse’s neigh 
And iron clangour of the fray, 
With dusty tempests rolling past ; 
No more to feel the shivering blast 
Of trumpets smite the air, and make 
His beard within his visor shake! 
Yet never will he break his vow 
To that fair lady, whese white brow 
Lights him in darkness like a moon. 
He takes the sword, and swears that soon 
He will return, with victory rich, 
And bind him to the dreary witch, 
Beneath an old and cavernous oak. 


Straightway he pass’d through fire and emoke 
Into the bright enchanted hall, 
And saw a sudden dimness fall 
On all the lightsome splendours there ; 
Which sicken’d to a deadly glare, 
As though a ghost bad risen, and brought 
The darkness of some strange, new thought. 
The sorcerer, feasting at the board, 
Beheld Sir Cradock’s dreadful sword, 
And leaped up with a serpent hiss ; 
While, through the diamond galleries 
And golden glooms, a swooning sigh 
From point to point ran shadderingly. 
A moment, and the swords are out ; 
A flashing fife flames about ; 
The champions clash, and clang, and trace, 
And burtle round the darkening place 
And lose, and gain, and lose their ground. 
Loud thunder laughs and leaps around, 
And, from their weapons, rudely kise’d, 
There rolisa grey and creeping mist, 
Which hangs and droops apart. At length 
A faintness drows’d the sorcerer’s strength. 
Sir Cradock clove his skull in twain : 
His blood dash’d into the air like rain : 
The ball was rent from base to height, 
And through the rifts down rush’d the night. 


The great enchantment had all fled. 
Sir Cradoch saw the stars o’erhead, 
And felt the outer air benign ; 


. Then woke, as from some dreamy wine, 


And walk’d towards the old oak tree : 
A sad man at the heart was he. 


The tree was rough, and broad, and bare, 
And hollow’d like some wild beast's lair. 
He sees that he has reach’d the epot 
Assign’d ; yet there the crone is not. 

No human soul appears ; no sound 
To stir the silence aching round. 


Is he asleep, or is he mad? 
He knows not whether to be glad 
Or grave ; when, from the other side 
Of the trunk, he sees a fair face glide— 
Ah, Heaven ! the face which they had torn 
From him, and through the wild woods borne ; 
Her face of sweetness, sadness, mirth, 
Rising as from a second birth, 
With patient cheek and tender bloom, 
Making a glory in the gloom, 
Like something snatch’d from wormy death— 
No ghost, but living pulse and breath, 
Warm lips. soft arms, and beating heart. 
“ Oh, Cradock, we shall no more part! 
Oh, husband! me you vow’d to serve 
Por ever; and you will not swerve.” 
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He holds ber with a strong career, 
And almost fears bis bappivess ; 
Aad, greatly weepiug io bis joy, 
Cries wildly for some sharp siloy 
To make it seera more natural. 


After a while ebe tells him all. 
The Mrcerer, now lying dead, 
Had dragg’d her from her home, and fied 
lato bis bright, enchanted land ; 
Where painfully and long be plann’d 
To bring her to his sovereign will. 
But she, love-strong, resisted still. 
Thea, mad to be thus overthrown, 
He changed her to a hideous crone, 
And cursed het ; but she bore away 
The sword which had been forced to slay 
Its former master, and make clear 
The light of Heaven's eternal year. 
During the fray she watch'd apart ; 
And when, with dreadful reel and start, 
She saw the enchanted towers wane, 
Her natarhl shape appear’d again, 
And instantly that phantom shade 
In which her limbs had been array'd, 
And clasp’d as in a hideous ring, 
Filed, trembling like a frighted ‘thing. 


’T was sweet to hear the shout of joy 
From man aod woman, girl and boy, 
When homeward brought Sir Cradock, theo, 
His wife, the Lady of the Fen. 
Christmas had come. Upon the hearth 
The Yale-log ang and laugh’d for mirth. 
Merry it was in the loud, light ball, 
Where roar’d and glow’d the festival, 
And the feasters drank, in wine red-bright, 
“ Health to the Lady and her Knight!” 


——~>——— 


THE LOBSTER-POTS. 


There waw’t a widow in the parish of Kilkettle to come near the Widow 
Wade. She bad a handsome cabin, a good slip of a garden at low rent, 
& cow, and a calf, a sweet pigsty, and a sweet face; to say nothing of a 

temper, now that her husband, poor Thady Wade, wasdead, She 

ted t had almost forgotten to mention, a stout yawl, and made a hand- 
some thing of the lobsters she took out at Skerry Island, and sold to Green, 
in William Street, Dublin. It would have been a pity to forget this, since 
on these lobsters my story as much depends as did ber income and her 
She had, indeed, a sort of monopoly of the Skerry Isle lobe- 

ters ; and whether it was the respect borne to the inemory of her deceased | 
, a8 connected with lobsters, or the approbation of the village and 
bourbood of the perseverance with which she—though, from her sex 
habits, herself precluded from taking a principal part in the captare 

of these recherché animals--pursued them, through the instrumentality of 
her well-paid crew, I know not, but certain it is that two rival yawls, which 
had been well-tarred and set on the same ground in the same line, had be- 
come successively bankrupt ; and it was but seldom that a fisherman was 
driven to such deeperation, by bad success cleewhere, as to poach upon 


latter were restored to their element, making good the remark, that insig- 


cee Albion. 


nificance is safe when eminence suffers; but the former were carefully be- 
stowed in the bottom of the boat, after which they pulled a few strokes to 
the next line. : ; 

How frequently do our most pleasant exploit furnish lash to scourge 


Was not that honourable lady at that very moment dreaming of Pat? 
Yes. The fact was undeniable. There was a leaning thatway. But the 
Widow Wade had e—high and inflexible pride; and she never had 
told her love. If had even given a hint, Nelligan had as soon have 
eaten his own fingers down to the first joint as have launched the macke- 
rel-yaw! that night ; he could bave “ riz” the lobsters another way. 

be pots were found empty the next morning by the bona-fide resurrec- 
tion-men of the deep, for the lobster-snatchers had forgotten to take bait 
to put down with the pots again; and it fsr exceeds the of my hum- 
ble capacity to descyibe the state of the widowed proprietor’s mind at the 
discovery. To say that she swore would perhaps be, in its worse sense, 
too much ; but as near as she could shave to the taird commandment she 
did, certainly ; and ber general language, I am afraid, was sadly deficient 
in the grace of Christian charity for some hours that morning. She bur- 
ried down the long and straggling street of Kilkettle in the direction of 
the harbour, discharging upon a neighbour she met a portion of that 
vituperation which, like vapour receiving constant accessions from the fire 
of wrath within her, every instant threatened to burst the machine tbat 
confined it. So we have remarked the engineer, with malicious ingenuity, 
contrive to time the sharp and deafening discharges of his superflous 
steam exactly when passenger after passenger is closest to the nostrils of 
the ting monster. 

“ Phey've been at the pots: listen to that, Molly Magrath ; they’ve been 
at the pots; aay! Wait till the lone widdy gets down to the quay, and 
see what the boye’ll say.’ 

“ Whisht, Mrs. Wade,” the person addressed might venture to reply, 
respectfully endeavouring to soothe the exasperated dame; “ maybe it 
was a bad night for the fish, and” —— 


me, if 1 come acrass them! And the likes of you, too, that maybe knows 
all about it, with your ‘ maybes!’”’ ’ 

“There, Gusty Connor; they’ve done it at last! Not a prawn in the 
pots! I wondher they ever left me one—the poor lone widdy that I 
am! Well, aisy, till I find them; and if my name’s Wade, found they'll 
be, and in Kilmancha, afore the week’s over! I'd like to get | hand on 
them first; 1’d comb their heads with a pe stool—so 

These successive disclosures of the state of her mind to the various 
friends who lived in that part of the street between her own house and 
the harbour, did not tend, as may be guessed, to allay the excitement un- 
der which she laboured, and by the time she had reached the sea-side, 
she had put on the full power of language. Now, it bappened that just 
as the animated engine came smoking round the corner of the harbour- 
master’s house, what should it come full against but the personage who 
has figured already so prominently in our narrative, and in the lady’s 
dream—Pat Nelligan! She stopped short, and looking in his face for 
an instant, without uttering a word, at last dashed her arms into the 
air over her head, her hands quivering till the fingers became invisible, 
and then, seizing the astonished Pat’s collar in both hands, she wrung 
his neck, and chook him too and fro as an earthquake might be sup- 

ed to shake St. Patrick’s Church, while her heart, with the single 
ntelligible words of : “Ob, Pat!” gave way within ber, like an Arte- 
sian well when the last blow is inflicted upon the rock, and gushed to 
the surface in a flood of tears. 





the widow's manor of Skerry Island. There might have been other causes 
for this, perhaps: she retained none in her service bus the stoutest and | 
ablest-bodied of the “ boys” about “ the ground,” as this spot of ocean was 
termed. This circumstance a'so favoured ber neighbour's honesty —it was 
retired, and far from the observation and interference of meddling wit- 
nemes ; and an occasional sound drubbing to the whole of the crew of a 
rival boat was an offence which, committed on the high seas, was beyond 
the = grasp of the village attorney, and had to be proved by bystand- 
era. hether such means were ever resorted to, | bave no way of know- 
ing, or indeed any right to inquire. Of this fact I am positive, however, 
that Widow Wade was exceedingly excitable on the subject of her lobster- 
pots; and ber temper, angelic as itis stated to have been, is known to have 
ven way at the bare mention of a good take of lobsters on the coast of 
erry Island by any other yaw! than the Jol/y Boy of Kilkettle. 
Bat although I have stated that lobsters formed an equal part of her in- 
oome and happiness, it remains for this story to prove that the setting up 
any idol in the heart brings its own punishment, in that idol itself be- 
made the source of misery to its adorer. 
fine evening three “ boys” sat on the top of a low wall built of 
stones cemented with sea sand, between the suburbs of Kilkettle and 
sea, with their faces turned towards the latter, having the rock called 
the Skerry Island opposite, and consequently—but this must be evident. 
Their names were Pat Nelligan, Jerry Green, and Billy Slattery ; and 
their business seemed to be that of pulling down the aforesaid wall, since, 


| 
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What were Pat sensations at that harrowing moment? That he was 
detected, known, betrayed,*exposed, ruined, he of course took for granted. 
With one furious thought, which included in its scope the whole race 
of lobsters and proprietors of pots generally, be set himself to think what 
he had to say why he shoald not be forthwith committed to his majesty’s 
jail of Kilmancha. He was, however, saved the trouble of moving in ar- 
rest of judgment. 

“ Pat Nelligan, if you had been there, I mightn’t have been ruined this 
morning.” 

Here was a most unforeseen disclosure of affairs. Nelligan discovered 
that, so far from being suspected as the author of the theft, he was clung 
to as the injured fuir one’s most confidential protector; and, moreover, 
he fancied he could trace a certain coquetry in ber rage, a sort of stormy 
badinage, which seemed to encourage him to comfort and avenge her, 
under thé hopes of being sweetly successful. 

Pat was a man; he was, moreover, an Irishman. It was therefore be- 
coming, natural, and expedient, that he should take advantage of such a 
| state of matters. He did so; and, to make a slight break in this event- 
fal history, a few days had completely altered his position in life. He 
hoped—for he was given reason to hope—that the widow, the house, the 
Pi gs, and the pots, would all be his own, and that soon, provided—and 

ere was the gall which the whip of his conscience touched with kiliing 
smartness—he could silence Bill Slattery and Jerry Green; but so far 
from doing so, he found that he must still share and share alike in their 





according as they talked, they kept loosening the stoves, and rolling them 
fato the field at their feet. Whether they were hired for the express pur- 
pose or not, I cannot say ; they seemed to take it very easily, and the oc- 
zauneen eppeares quite subordinate to their conversation, which referred 
to the r 

process of reasoning see the rightsof That night, to cat a long story 


insidious adventures. This was horribly embarrassing. 

* What's the matter wid ye, at all, that ye can’t spake like another 
| man?’ said the pair oneday to Pat. ‘“ Here’s your share of the lobsther- 
| money~-seven-an-three-ha’- pence ; and the next time we’ll take bait along 


ights of the Widow Wade, and which they could not by any | wid ua.” 


Pat Nelligan felt his heart give a small rise and then a great go down. 


they were to shove out the mackercl-yaw! after dark, and make for | “« The next time!” he faintly ejaculated. 


the “ ground” off Skerry Island, and the take was to be sent up by Bill | 


Slattery’s potato-cart, which was to quit Kilkettle before dawn the next 
morning tor Dublin, with a load ; the profits to be fairly divided between 
the partes, share and share alike. 
compound word “ lobater-pot,”’ not explaining itself, and some of 
my expected readers probably living where they never heard its parts 
connected, except when the kitchen-fire was considered an inseparable 
adjunct, I think it needful to explain, so far as to say that it is not the 
* vessel in which the fish is to be boiled that is let down .into the sea to 
eatoh him ; on the contrary, the “ pot” preliminary—pot the first, as it may 
be termed—is a sort of trap made of stout osier-twige, of the shape and 
eonstruction nearly of certain cage rat-traps, and, the bait being placed 
within, the animal is induced to squeeze his body through some re-enter- 
rods, which, having bent a little to facilitate his entry, present their 
with cruel indifference, to the gentleman, who, having regaled 
mself, expects, in common justice. to be allowed to go about his business 
again. The machines which act so unhandsomely towards their prey, and 
so cleverly for their employers, are sunk with weights to the bottom’of 
the sea, where it is of a moderate depth, and rock and sea-weed present 
@ likelihood of the presence of the fish—a stout line being attached to the 
“jetsam” (as lawyers might term it), ghus converting it into “ flotsam,” 
by means of a range of corks placed afong it near its other extremity at 
equal distances, and which are as well the guides to the locality of the pot 
and expected lobsters beneath, as the means of both being hauled conve- 
ony to the surface of the water, or, as the widow and her myrmidons 
would have more hon to | expressed it—rir. 
“ Well, then. about eleven o'clock of the night following the evening in 
aestion, a clumsy but strong-built yaw! came dodging up upon the un- 
Sutati surface of the sea, into a lonely and wild creek upon the north 
shore of the rock called Skerry Island. ,The cliffs of black and weather- 
beaten limestone pony wigenryny 4 out of the water to the height of 
between 100 and 200 feet, and, in the darkness of the night, were defined 
no farther than by the numerous nests of sea-fowl, which, with their white 
inmates and white deposit, shaped out in some degree the fissures and 
poten of the mass. Tae echo caused by its vast reverberating sur- 
in the little bay seemed asleep now, only repeating, as ifin a dream, 
plash of the reel ree between the seas, the stroke of her oars, and 
oecasional chick of a gull or gannet, as, snug in a cleft, it hinted to 
companion to lie over a little. There was a snore, too, as if Dame 
Boho drew long breaths with her mouth shut; bat this mast have been 
more the tide be — j to flow through the North Sound. 
The knew the “ ground” well, evidently, for they pulled asstraight 
lag: eg + fetedpbay gp to mark them. 
+ verry, hould way on her,” said Pat Nelligan in a low voice, fi 
the echo alarmed him . ould way till I geta we ov the line. “The 
tide’ll dbrop us away.” So saying. he went forward in the boat till he 
reached her bows, when he leaned forward over the gunwale, so as to 
avize the line attached to the corks near its extremity. 
Hould it! hould it!” cried both the oarsmen, who now saw that he 
bed ~ ed we heb whens in and riz it all together!” 
t—shli une m _ 
Bitly~yoari have it te * y fingers!—make a grab at it, 
ngly the cork, after ducking beneath the keel of t 
— to the surface just under the towel-pin of Billy’s oar. Te pe 
~6, ke it into the boat, was the work of a moment; and all three 
daylong of the wet and splashing line, drew up the “ pot” safely to 
her side. Here the precious article was set upon with a curiosity worthy 
of antiquaries over a mummy-case, and examiaed as to its contents. The 
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| “ Ay, Pat Nelligan, the next time,” said Billy ; “ that’s to-night--do 
ye mind? At one o’clock the yaw@ll be behind the keel rock, and we’ll 
waiting for you.” 

“ Oh, Billy! ob, boys!—you wouldn’t be afther”—— 

“ By the mass! we would be afther the lobsthers as soon as we dare ; 
sure, arn’t we safe wid you that knows when the rale yawl'll be hauling? 
You must ordber her out iv the way that time, any how.” 

To detail the expostulations of the wretched Pat, the thumbing of his 
stick, and the sweating of his brow, would be impossible. Suffice it to 
say, that the intended spouse of the Widow Wade, the expectant proprie- 
tor of all the pots of Skerry Island, now found bimeelf in the situation of 
one who is committing suicide of his best hopes, and robbing Pat to pay 
Billy & Co, The melancholy crime was perpetrated; with the indiffe- 
rence of despair, Pat went through the irksome duty; and, as is usually 
the case where there is indifference as to the result, bis efforts were 
; crowned with success; they had a splendid take, and put bait down 
|} again. The widow’s “ boys” bad but a poor beul next day, and she was 
out of spirits accordingly—suffering herself, however, to be comforted by 
| the caresses of the self-upbraiding but too charming Patrick Nelligan. 
| The thing was now too tempting a speculation not to be carried on vi- 

gorously by the parties embarked in it; I mean Slatterly and Green, for 
| Nelligan represented the patent discovery in the business, which was used 
without scruple and at convenience, and the monopoly of which proved 
the source of profit and success to the shareholders. He was now person- 
ating a double character : his life was in two distinct hemispheres ; 
in the one, he was the roaring, rollicking boy, the envy of the males and 
the admiration of the females; in the other, he was the midnight thief, 
stealing from the haunts of men in the company of scoundrels, and, for a 
paltry chance of gain, subjecting himself to the momentary chance of de- 
tection and disgrace: thus resembling the heavenly twins——-one part of 
this Hibernian constellation being above board, and conspicuous in the 
firmament of Kilkettle, the other plun as many fathoms below inno. 
cence and safety as the fish for which he sinned crawled beneath the sur - 
face of the oeean. 

But what most sorely puzzled our friend, the widow, in the whole busi- 
ness was, how it happened that, though she and ber trusty “ boys” were 
fully aware of the constant depredations committed upon her property, 
not all their vigilance could detect the offenders. Every stratagem was 
tried, and tried in vain. A viewless unseizable arm seemed to be put 
boldly down night after night into the water, and empty, as if by magic, 
the widow’s pots, leaving not a shrimp behind. 

As my story draws on, it will be observed by the judicious reader how 
beautifully and naturally the moral works itself out: twining impercep- 
tibly yet substantially with the web I weave, like the “rogue’s yarn” in 
the dock-yard cables. This was the point in the Widow Wade’s character 
which wanted to be taken hold of by the rough hand of fate, and made 
the means of a her a lesson. The woman was unobjectionable 
- — respects, but in the matter of lobsters she failed. They were her 

ol. 

Pat had a queer and unsatisfactory to act. He was placed, by the 
confiding love of Mrs. Wade, as a watch upon the thieves, and thus giving 
the duty of looking after himself—di ble at all times, but doubly so 
in the present instance, in which fidelity to bis employer must necessarily 
imply injustice to his own interests. His work, too, was hard—double 
tides, it might truly be called. He had scarcely stepped out of the old 
mackerel-boat, when be was into the new lobster-yaw!, and off to the 


bay again, where he was sure to find a poor take, and have to report 
accordingly. 








‘Were averago—a few tolerable fish, and a number of worthless fry ; the 





The wedding-day was fixed for the morrow. The mystery of the lobster- 


| "Attle did Pat —— know what a whip be was poring for bie 
pon precious back, when be was hauling up the pots of the | idow Wade! | vi 
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pots excepted, there was sunshine in the Widow Wade's breast. She bad 
got everything ready—a new gown, a clean table-cloth, and a gallon of 
spirits ; and hoped that the nuptials, by its ring, ite puuch, or some other. 
way, might break the charm. As sbe sat ruminating late that evening, it 
oceurred to her that perhaps the zea! of Pat Nelligan might induce bim 
to be a watcher that night too ; and as she had observed the effects of his 


lance ton his brow and bones lately, ry the one and 
uci covering of the other visibly, she thought it time that he 
should have some comfortable rest: and so strongly did this wish affect 


her, that she at last determined to intimate her wishes to their object ; 
but how to do this was the question. Mrs. Wade, though a widow, had a 
maidenly bashfulness with regard to her approaching nuptials; and she 
could not muster courage to consign the fond meteage to those about 
ber. To bear it herself, then, was the only alternative; and as Pat’s 
| cabin was not far off, and the night fine, she could, as she expressed it 
“sblip out unknownst ;” and having only just intimated her wish—for 
she had high notions of propriety—retarn to what repose ber present po- 
sition might permit her to enjoy. ~ 

But as the dusky gentleman generally contrives to play those who 
have dealings with him a scurvy trick at last, it so happened, that on the 
identical night in question, Patrick Nelligan thougbt that he would in- 
dulge in one grand piece of criminality—the summing up, as it were, 
of all his sins against the peace of her who was to be bts soverei D 
lady on the morrow ; and actually, himself and his companions in in- 
iquity, regaled themselves with a feast, composed of the very materials 
of their plunder—or, in plain words, have a /obster-supper. At eleven 
o’clock that night, the three companions might be seen seated round Pat’s 
deal-table, with the contents of the “ pots”--now turned from biack to 
red, as if blushing at the crime of their devourers—in profusion before 
them, flanked on one side by a monstrous dish of potatoes, and on the 
other—for Father Mathew had not then been heard of—by an equal gi- 
gantic vessel of spirits, the kettle being on the fire, and a well at the back 
of the premises. 





“ Bad for the fish! dad, it’ll be bad for the flesh of them that’s robbed | 


would !”’ | 


“ Pat, honey,” said Slattery, ase | the bottle over, “ you’re low this 
night ; mix a dhrop, it’l! riz your sowl.” 

“ Ay, Pat,” added Greene, sending on the liquor another stage, “ fish ie 
| dbry pep: $ e 
| “And whishky’s hangry dbrink,”’ continued Billy, seizing on the body 
of a monstrous lobster, and, like Dirk Hatteraick, breaking its back ; 
| “long life to Mrs. Nelligan that is to be, and success to her thrade!” 

« Amin, this night,” responded Pat, with a long and sorrowful face ; 
“ an’ a mortial take iv fish to uz all this saison! There’s as good in the 
say as ever was caught.” 

* And room for us all at the bottom, Pat Nelligan,” added Green look- 
ing over to Slattery; “ that’s the bargain—isn’t it Pat?” 

“Ob, by coorse, when I get the widdy to hear raison. Why shouldn’t 
honest boys fish at Skerry Island as well as herselforberman? But give 
uz time, boys; them cattle’s not come over in a minnit ; and the widdy’s 
mighty strong in her mind, till she’s made sinsible, boys, ye know. Faith, 
I heard something like a voice!” 

“ A voice? maybe it’s the widdy herself,” cried Billy, with a derisive 
laugh, “come to look afther her lobsthers. By the mass, iv it is, we'll ax 
her in, to crack a claw wid uz!” 

“ Well, Billy,” said Pat, “iv it wasn’t that we’re here by ourselves, I’d 
take my oat’ there was somebody prisint. May the ears fly off iv me, if 
they didn’t hear a low screech not half a perch off!’ 

* An’ the place full iv the varmin,” replied Billy, again laughing con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ what ‘id the rats do but ran screechin’ about, an’ they to 
bave such pickin’s by’nbye ? Aisypais , honey ; ye’re iimersome this night. 
Mix another tumbler—the kittle’s bilin’--and tell uz what it was the wi- 
dow done to ye that mornin’ athe harbour, that coaxed ye on, Ye used 
to be the bashful, retiria’ boy, an’ it ’id take a brave man to put the first 
word to her.” ; 

“ Och, ho, ho!” cried Pat, trying to laugh, and scratching his head ; “ it 
was a quare turn, an’ I never rightly undherstood it. Up she comes, an’ 
I slopin’ down the quay, afeared iv my life iv the light ov the sun, by rai- 
son of my conscience not bein’ saisoned into lobsther-risin’ that time ; and 
jist as I was fetchin’ a twisht to shew the saimes of my stockings (for I 
made sure she was up to id all), what would sarve her, in the broad day- 
light, and afore the whole harbour, but up to me she comes, and throws 
her arme around my neck, and kisses and hugs me”———__ The rest of the 
sentence has never transpired. It was overpowered, if uttered, and inter- 
rupted, if not, by the bursting in of the door, and the apparition of no less 
a personage than the widow Wade herself, who rusbed up to Pat Nelligan, 
and uttering the same words she had originally addressed to him in the 
very oon he had just been describing—* Ob, Pat !’’—fell on the floor be- 
fore him. 

If a shell with the fusees just burned out had fallen amongst the party, 
it could not have caused greater consternation or more decisive effects. 
Billy and Jerry gazed one instant on the prostrate form of the female be- 
fore them, whom they supposed to be dead, and then looked round for 
Pat. He had disappeared ; and, not to crowd my narrative with sup:rflu- 
ous matter, it is enough to say that he was never more heard of i. Kil- 
kettle. 

The offenders, Billy Slattery and Jerry Green, having, lost the rtart by 
half a minute, were seized by some neighbours, who rushed out on hear- 
ing the uproar; and if they did not suffer the full penalty of the sixty- 
third of William I., it was more likely that it happened from a flaw in 
the indictment, than from any unwillingness or inability in the witners, 
Mrs. Wade, to give her testimony against them. But, as the direction of 
the public attention to such matters generally results in public good, the 
widow’s monopoly was at an end ; boats from distant villages and towns 
sunk their lines in the bays about Skerry Island, and though the widow 
continued to make as much as ever of her lobster-pots, many participated 
in her gains. 








THE COUSINS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The news of De Wode’s designs, strange as they might seem, were 
speedily verified. Atfirst,on William returning to the banquet hall, 
and giving Sir Hubert the information, he had laughed loudly in scorn ; 
but on the morrow the watermark had risen fully a foot upon the rock, 
and was going oa with hourly increase, until a shadow seemed fast settling 
even on the faces of the boldest. The English were seen toiling busily in 
the entrenchments they were casting up; and to prevent the chance of 
the Scotch knight sallying out and attempting to pierce the embankment 
by which they had succeeded in damming up the waters, a strong detach- 
ment showed itself on the other side of the lake, furnished with boats, and 
ready on the instant to take advantage of the castle being left compara- 
tively defenceless, as in such a case it necessarily would be, on account of 
the number of the garrison being barely sufficient, even in full force to 
man the walls. In snch a situation, the prospects of the devoted little 
band seemed gloomy enough. 

It was the middle of the second day thereafter, and by this time the 
accumulation of the waters had been such, that the lower esplanade of the 
castle was entirely flooded, and William de Graeme, as he wandered about 
with a visage of spectral woe, beheld the last remnant of the turf bower, 
so dear from association, washed into the tide. Even in the increasing 
difficulties of his position, the good Sir Hubert had noticed the youth’s 
abstraction and misery, and had once or twice addressed bim on the score ; 
but William only gave a reckless or a bitter reply, and evaded the sub- 
ject farther. He was heedless of danger, and without a spark of interest 
in life; doing nought, but conceiving plans of desperation for extractin 
his uncle from present perils, or engaging to excess in the martial pase 4 
ees which the garrison, in their cooped-up position, were constantly 
obliged to use. Towards the middle of tbe day in question, the heat bad 
become intense—the brown moor, the parched hill-sides, and the broad 
sheet of the lock seemed burning under a universal glare. William, tired 
and oppressed, retreated to the shade of his chamber. In passing wearily 
up the corkscrew stair, he accidentally won a glimpse, through a doorwa 
half-a-jar, and beheld tliere bis cousin Isabella in tears, and Walter half- 
kneeling beside her, and fondly holding her band. The Lady Jane, to 
his amazement, was by their side, regarding them with strong interest. 
William’e proud heart swelled as he increased his pace ; and on gaining 
seclusion, he threw himself upon acouch. With a strange forgetfulness 
of his own banefal inconstancy, he muttered something amounting to the 
old adage, “ varinm et muatabile,” &. And with that he resigned him- 
self to the most complete and gloomy prostration of spirit. In the gulf 
in which he was now plunged, he felt that he bad lost all energy for any- 
thing farther like decision ; and if it pleased not Heaven, in the natural 
couree of things, to extricate him, there he should lie awaiting the ultimate 
fiat of doom. : 

In such a mood was he discovered by Walter, who, in the course of the 
hour, entered the same chamber. They had exchanged but a few brief 


sentences for some days past. Walter looked at his comrade curiously, 
while the latter turned on bim a blood-shot look, which, in the gloom of 
the little apartment, was like a glare of sullen menace. Upon this, Walter, 





who seemed unusually flashed, conceived it proper to call William some- 
what to task, by saying, “I am not bliad to the fact, William de Graeme, 
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that. for several days, | have been the object of either your contempt, or - The elder cavalier looked askance merely with a haughty smile, but 


aversion, or both. Now will it please you to set yourself upright, 

and deliver yourself in knight-like fashion of the thing wherein t 

done offence.” 
It wanted bat such a fillip to rouse the fiery heat of William's temper. 


The suppressed passion rose boiling over in aa ins'ant; and, flinging bis | 
lower limbs from the couch, he sat up as requested, and looked Walter | 
fall in the face. The latter by this time had become deadly pale through | 


excitement. 


_ She AWwion. 


eigned no farther reply ; whereupon Walter departed. t to himeelf, 


have | William was in no enviable frame of mind. Whatever pride be might 


have in exhibiting superiority over Walter in the of adven- 
ture, be could not bat reflect on what, after all, might be Isabella's own de- 
cision inthe matter, Then the readiness with which Sir Hubert had given 
way to the notion of his daring to love Isabella, and even receiving ber 
hand, without stating any opinion on the character of bis claims, puzzled 


him not a little. And, finally his heart w , as be sat 
“ Yeu shall not have the edvantage of me in boldness, I vow,” replied nally eart was very very heavy, as be sa 


William, when his tongue could find words to give his fire expression. | the beauteous and forsaken Geraldine, 
“ The sum of the matter then is, that you have galled me in a point where | large lustrous eyes of despair and reproac 
I feel more keenly than the Arab steed does the lancing steel. You have | 


down, and with hands folded on his knees recalled in fancy the image of 
geaing on him, as it were, with 


The stout Sir Habert had, in the meantime, resorted to his good dame’s 


dared to love my cousin Isabella, sir; you have dared to advance your | counsels to strengthen him in his present complication. His first proceed- 


love in form, sir ; and, perhaps, your advances have had succesa.sir: but 
you are now to know that you have trodden on ground that was devoted, 
as I once told you, exclusively to me, and you have plucked a flower I had 
vowed should bloom in my crest alone. It may be mortification to me to 
tell you al! this ; but it may do you some g 


to know it, and to know, | 


ing, on reaching ber chamber, was to throw himself on a seat, and shake 


his sides in a hearty buaret of laughter. Not till she somewhut sharply 
rebuked him, and even pinched his brawuy neck with no femin‘=e toueh, 
did he at length sit upright, and tell her the whole tale from beginning to 
end. Her dark eyes danced with delight, as the narrative went on. 


at the same time, that I tell you not with the coupled purpcse of desiring | “ Ay,” she remarked, on its conclusion, “ so I was right so far about cou- 


to contest your victory. You are welcome both to it and its fruits, Re- 
member, I envy you not. I shall wia laurels and a place in the world, 
that may well suffice to raise me above so vulgar an emotion.” 

And with this magnificent speech, the cavalier was striding haughtily to 
the door, when Walter calmly laid his hand upon his breast. 

“ William,” he said, gravely, “is it possible you can treat your own 
fair fame so infamously as calmly to avow that you love your cousin 
Isabella? Doe: this not involve you in the guilt of perjury to others, 
whom you have adjured, in every solemn name, to confide in your truth?” 

“It matters pas, answered William, though blushing scarlet at the 
charge. “I tell you Walter, that, if hitherto it has been my nature to be 
subject to winds of passion, I may be severely blamed, but I must be ac- 
. quitted of deliberate designs to deceive. No one*mourns more bitterly 
than do Lover the infatuations to which I have been successively sub- 
ject. 

* And,’ put in Walter, with a slight smile, “fear you not that the 
present may be but another infatuation added to the list, and that Heaven 
may have been kind in thwarting its progress?” 

* You may have some right to say so, from what the past tells you,” 
rejoined William ; “ but if the heart of man have ever conceived, and fos- 
tered, and been moved to its depths by such a passion of love, (and here 
he used the vehement gestures and look dictated by bis full and bursting 
heart,) as that with which I adore my lovely cousin, the very shadow of 
her figure, the sound of her footstep, and the utterance of her name —and 
if, yet, that passion be not worthy of dependence, or its steadfastness, then 
I resiga for ever all claim to human trust, and all self-reliance on mine own 
purposes,” 

* Bat think of what lies in the way.” urged Walter, earnestly, and, I 
believe, unselfishly ; “ the opinion and feelings of her parents, who might 
shrink back even at the very mooting of the idea; the mortal enmity you 
might rouse amongst your own kindred, and the kindred of the Lady 
Geraldine, and the fatal consequences to the peace of that lady herself ; 
and, finally, the feelings of your cousin herself on the subject. I could 
state the case much more strongly ; but these hints may be enough for 
caution, of which, William, you will own you have never, at any time, 
been a proficient master.” 

* Your cool calculations I cast to the winds,” answered William, im- 
petuously. ‘* Why address words of caution to a man in despair? While 
you drop out your measured words, I am much disposed to think it is 
more in exultation over your own success, than in friendly compassion 
over my trampled affections.” 

ore by Heavens, you are unjust,’*cried Walter, with earnest pro- 
test. 
“ Less unjust than you aver, sir,” replied William, who was glad to stir 
up opposition. “TI ever thought you of modest mien, and ordinary ac- 
complishment, and scarce the man to shine in hall or in field; therefure,it 
is sure, if now you can outdo William de Graeme, succeed where he failed, 
and wia a prize that disdained his touch, your vanity has reason to con- 
gratulate iteelf.”’ 

Walter’s lips quivered with passion at the insolent taunt. “ Well, then, if 
you will bave it,” he exclaimed, “ let your insolent bearing be rebuked at 
my success, where you found pre-eminent failure. Wherefore, I should 
rejoice to know, am I not free as yourself to aspire to the affections aud 
the hand of Isabella de Twisedale? I am ready to write my claims on the 
highest battlement in Europe ; and that, William de Graeme, is not 
more than, with all your valour and presumption to boot, your hand can 
achieve.” 

“ Presto? here isa proper burst with a vengeance!” exclaimed William, 
his broad eyes now flashing in all their pride. “ Presumption, sayest thoa, 
sirrah? Malapert boy! I will teach thee, on the spot, there is something 
more substantial than that.’’. 

And with that, out flew his short sword from its scabbard, and he cast 
his plumed bounet on the floor. Walter, pale but with darkly gleam 
ing eyes, followed the example quick as light; and ere six seconds 
could be counted, the steel blades were crossed with a ringing clash, and 
they were engaged in all the fury of a deadly conflict. The narrow little 
place rang to the music of the steel, and showers of sparks flew from the 
contact. But who was to prove uohappily the meaner combatant, there 
was not time to declare; for suddenly the door was flung open by the 
young Border retainer so often mentioned, and who, with a wild air of 
alarm, gave entrance to the stout Sir Hubert himself. The latter was 
instantly between the hot-headed youths, and had dashed their weapons 
aside, while, with red and angry face, be turned trom one to the other in 
bewillerment. “ How now, my masters!” he exclaimed at leagth.— 
“* Have we not fray enough outside, but this must be your pastime within? 
Or am I to judge it is in reality pastime, and that ye are not both of you 
mad, as the devil and Peter de Wode to boot. Speak, William, aad 

forget not you are a Twisedale, as well as a Graheme.” 

“* Walter may tell the story ifhe chooses,’ answered William, with sul- 
len indifference, and his chest still heaving violently. 

“ You know William,” said Walter, with bis usual piercing gravity, 
whether or not you were the aggressor, and who of us, therefore, it be- 
comes to tell the tale.” 

“If you are to retain my favour five minutes longer, nephew,” ex- 
claimed Sir Hubert, impetuously, “ you will speak at once.” 

* Well, I wild speak,” replied William, at length desperately, “ though 
it is an accursed hour which witnesses the necessity of my so breaking a 
resolution I had regarded as qne of the most sacred I ever formed. But 
I can hardly be ia a worse position, at any rate. Let me inform you at 
once, then, uncle, that the cause or this absurd dispute is nothing more nor 
less than the han‘ of my cousin Isabella. There, then! you have it now, 
with a wannion.” 

* How! what?” shouted Sir Hubert, his face growing scarlet, and bis 
voice givigg forth notes of thunder; “ Has Walter or you dared to”—— 

“ Love ber! as perhaps you don’t mean to say,” interposed William, 
now facing the case boldly, since there wasnothing else for it. “1 believe 
we are both here to acknowledge it. But ancle,” be added, with a quick 
revulsion, “ if there be aught of grievous mistake or other wrong in the 
fact, that I lifted eyes of love towards my cousin, forgive me that [ could 
not fight against what fate had decreed. Not wild horsee should bave 
tora my secret out of me, had not this unforeseen dispute come about so 
sirangeiy.” 

The knight made no reply; but, after casting a keen glance at one 
fo hee other of the young men, he sat down on a bench, and leaned his 
foréhead on his hand for a moment ; then suddenly looking up, with bis 
usual tone and look of emphatic decision, he said, “ William, you bave 
been very dear to me; and you, 
boots not to which of you I might have felt my heart inclined to yield my 
Tsabella’s hand. I desire to regard you alike if possible. But since your 
dispute must be settled on some ground or other, let the responsibility be 
removed from me in this way,— whichever one of you brings me in the 
head of yon tiger, Peter de Wode, he shall woo and win my daughter for 
his bride. The battle is to be fought on these terms. Are you agreed?” 

A joyous light danced in the eyes of both the young men at the propo- 
sal ; and heartily closing with it, they clasped each other's hands in re- 
newed amity at Sir Herbert’s request. At the moment, an ominous si 
sounded from the door of the chamber; and William, in epite of himself, 
started with vague alarm; but, on thelr hastily turning round, the 
of the young soldier bad yanished, and there was no foot-fall on the stair- 
case. The knight, then, admonishing the cavaliers to use discretion in 
their present dilemma, hastily left them to themseles. Both picked up 
their weapons slowly, and restored them to their scabbarda. William. 
though troubled with his thoughts, indulged in a lofty mood of si- 
lence. Walter was as little Toecale it would appear, to break the 
charm ; but at length, as he was about to leave the apartment, be turned 
aod simply said, ~ You will permit me to say, William, without giving 
you offence, that I have accepted this challenge, and will carry forth the 
enterprise on my side, with a heart undoubting, and a conscience free as 
the mountain breeze. Out of charity alone, I pray you may be not less 
accoutred to your satisfaction.” 


alter, scarcely one whit less so. It| and 





sin Walter. Bat the Poor boy shall be taught to soothe his disappoint- 
ment as kindly as possible.” 

“ Tut, <3 porte. remonstrated the knight, “ thatis not the point in 
question. point is, wherefore I have been kept in ignoranee of Wil- 
liam’s sentiments, as you call them in your foreign slang, towards our 
daughter! Dame, you never”’—— 

“ Sir Hubert, I did,” argued the lady decidedly. “ I told you long ago 
that they were made for each other, and Isabella William should have, or 
she might at once don the vestal veil, and let the English pockpudding 
rale for ever in Loch Torry.” 

“ Well, well,” said Sir Hubert goodnaturedly, “ I am content that you 
pay this compliment to my side of the house at any rate, thereby showing 
yourself to be a sensible, not to say a comely woman.” 

“ But you have not yet told me how you decided the dispute,” urged 
the lady. 

“ Why,” said the knight, stroking his chin evasively, “ naturally 
enough. I told the striplings neither of them had yet won bis spurs, and 
until they did something worth the dubbing, it was out of the question to 
talk of lady’s guerdon. You know you taught me all that punctilious 
jargon once on a day.” 

At which reply the lady laughed and hemmed, as now, all intent on 
this new piece of business, she left the room, most likely to seek her 
daughter. Sir Hubert followed, and, immersed in unusual reflections, 
he went out upon the watchtowers. 

Dusk by this time had fallen; and William, having at last made up 
his mind that every risk should be run, left his chamber, gnd went out 
to sur vey the rock. He was suddenly struck with the thought that 
he would make the great adventure that very night, on the principle 
of striking while the iron was hot. Accordingly after having refreshed 
himself with a manchet of bread and a drought of wine in the epence, he 
kept out of sight as much as was possible, till the shades of evening deep- 
ened, and lake and shore were at last closely shrouded in the gloom of 
nigbt. He then bad himself carefully but lightly armed; and, creeping 
out on the edge of the rock, sought for the point where some balf dozen 
small boats were moored, comprising the whole fleet owned by his uncle, 
and now floating many feet above the old surface, where they were wont 
to be launched. William immediately selected the lightest ol the 
craft, and, after stepping in, and shipping the oars, he proceeded cau- 
tiously to undo the fastening on the reck. While engaged in this pro- 
cess, he was startled by a voice calling bis name in a low tone, just above 
his head ; and, on quickly raising himself, he beheld close by him the 
armed figure of Walter de Polmaise. Even in the moonless gloom be 
could see his pale fixed features beneath the rim of his low headpiece. 
William was not the first to speak. 

ke Weare bent, I suppose, on the same enterprise,’ said Walter, in a 
whisper. 

“ It would seem so,” replied William; then reflecting for a moment, 
and that his band had perbap: acquired more dexterity in the rowing art, 
from his practice on the meres of Cumberland, than probably bad fallen 
to Walter’s share, he added candidly, “ If you think it any advantage, we 
can also journey in the same skiff, Walter. Make your choice; if you 
would go alone, there are more crafts here; and should you fancy this as 
the lightest, it is at your service.” 

“ Gramercy for your courtesy,” answered Walter. “ I will be your 
comrade once more.” 

'* To the name of God and St. Andrew, then, step on board,” said Wil- 
liam ; and as the other assumed his place, the skiff was pushed vigorously 
from the cliff, and was silently and swiftly impelled across the dim waters. 
William answer'd in a low voice the challenge of the sentinel on the 
outermost watchtower, and then wrought steadily and with long sweeps, 
as they flew fast towards the distant watchfires of the Englieh encamp- 
ment. Their progress was rapid, although several times they paused upon 
their oars, to listen if any sound was afloat upon the air, Nothing was, 
however, heard except the faint ripple of the water, or the scream of a 
heron or curlew amoogst the sedges at a distance. The dark mass of 
rock and tower had become indistinct, and a solitary light, gleaming in 
their centre like a star, bad also vanished ; and now the cavaliers had no- 
thing but the English beacons to guide them. They urged their couree- 
accordingly straight for these. 

It might have been about the hour of midnight, when, as they came 
withia a bundred yards of where they gleamed, they perceived that most 
of them bad sunk to heaps of red ashes, and were but drowsily maintained 
by the watchers sleeping around them, Their ruddy glare fell bere and 
there on the rows of white tents occupying the side of a sloping descent 
from the edge of the loch, where the waters had hitherto poured out their 
volley into a valley that wound away among the bills, but where now was 
seen cast up the huge barrier of earth and stone that confined their chaf- 
ing masses within the basin of the loch. The crimeon flag of St. George 
was seen lazily banging its gloomy fulds by ite staff, on a prominent sita- 
ation, in the centre of the camp. The silence and slumber of the bour 
seemed to prevail all over the place; not even a watchdog bayed, nor 
was the moving steel of a sentinel on the alert seen to glitter. Our 
cavaliers contemplated the scene for several minutes, with intense earnest- 
ness, and then prepared to decide on a farther movement, 

Suddealy, however, they felt as if their light craft were drawn into 
some curious suction, and their ears distinctly were saluted with a louder 
ripple than usual, which went on steadily increasing io sound and breadth, 
as if some strong power had, all at once, been put fh operation. Guiding 
themselves by the new current, they permitted their boat partly to drift, 
when they were borne steadily towards the embankment across the mouth 
of the watercourse. It was perfectly obvious they were ina pretty strong 
aad fast increasing current. On ranning down to the dyke, this was far- 
ther shown by their en coming into contact with, and nearly up- 
setting, a skiff even lighter than their own, which containing a single oc- 
cupant, was moored close up to the barrier, and by the edge of an open 
gap, through which the loosened waters were beginning to flow, and whose 
size they were rapidly enlarging. The single boatman seemed intent, 
with a light pick, in giving what i to the flood his single arm conld 
achieve, and that with the least possible noise. On being so rudely struck 
by the boat of the two cavaliers, be tarned hastily round from his toil, 
and in an instant his epear was pointed at their bosoms ; but he had evi- 
dently some means of recognising their badges, for even in the thick gloom 
they were so near, and their eyes 60 acc to the darkness, that their 
voices were hardly needed to announce either name or purpose. He ac- 
cordingly dro his weapon with a slight ery of su , and as Wil- 
liam de Graeme, determined to solve the mystery, stept ov board his craft 
his arm, he shrank at the very touch, and in a low tone an- 
swered to the cavalier’s question, that he was the Border recruit. Wil- 
liam, more and more amazed at the extraord character of the boy, 
saw at a glance that he had been toiling probably 
mendous feat of giving a way through the English dyke to the pent-up 
waters. These, quickly enlarging their way, would, the cavalier now fore- 
saw. presently sweepevery gigantic chutacho bidonn temp, pad pachage tend 
the English campitselfin rains. All this flashed on bim in one breathless 
moment. 2nd io the enthusiasm of desiring to have some band in the bey’s 
fearful daring, he seized the abaodoned pickaxe,and began to dig into the 
broadside of the buge rampart. It woneerateen as ite and turf chiefly, 
but together in formidable depth breadth. The English boy 
sat down in the bottom of the little skiff, either fatigued or overtaken by 
some mood of emotion or passion, while William, now so ardently assist- 
| by Walter, plied b's laborious task. Onesbort half-hour saw several huge 

loosened from the mass and tumbled into the flood. which, thus 
acqairing strength, in addition to that every moment of freedom gave it, 
baret op a way for iteelf, which quickly superseded farther effort at aiding 
its passage. The great embankment broke on either side of the opened 
course in buge fragmenta, which were borne away headlong, pring place 
to yet larger volume, and larger fragments dip’ 
down. Wid«r and wider grew the breach until those in the ekiffs, an- 
watebful in their ardour, found themselves involved in the tide. and swept 


down amid the great hartling masses, whieh roaring through its pamage, 
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it was bearing along in leadlong confusion. William de Graeme laid 
of a piece, which stood in the midst in well-based strength ; 
but his craft, struck at the instant Jby a tambling fragment bebind, was 
dashed away from under him, and he the shrick of the young Bor- 
derer as he was plunged into the food. In a moment he bad planged in 
the direction of the cry ; and, after several deeperate strokes with his arma, 
he succeeded in grasping and securing the imperilled boy. Both were 
now, however, afloat on theangry clement. The gray dawn was breaking, 
and enabled the cavalier to cast his eye about fie. on where the scene 
mised nearest shelter. The waters were pouring forth through the 
rsten floodgates, broad, red, and angry as some mighty monster. 
mass, high reared at where they broke forth, first curled over with an 
angry crest, and then rolled down stones, huge pieces of earth, and trunks 
of trees, mingling and being lashed together in dire confusion on the 
broad breast of the flood. By this time, of course, the lish camp was 
in uproar. Already the waters bad spread their Droad 80 a8 to 
embrace almost its entire limits, and swept through its precinets, bearin 
away tents, men horses and arms, in tenfold overthrow. The scene, wi 
the but halfbroken darkness brooding over it, was appalling to the 
boldest heart. 

Our stout cavalier, taking in the terrific picture at a glance, and that 
almost one of despair, at length, through dint of strong arm, got with his 
burden under the lee of a huge pile, as yet onmoved. Here be paused to 
take breath. But, as be looked round, he beheld pile after pile, such as 
that under which he sheltered, tottering and giving way in fearful ruin. 


‘Once more then catching his senseless burden ia his arm—for the poor boy 


had swooned in bis embrace—hbe struck out amidst the havoc and roar. 
He was caught almost instantly in a frightful whirl, and borne along like 
astraw. But in the moment of extremity bis hand struck a projectin 
pole, firm amidst the battling surge. It was a long tent pole, w 
whirling with the water, had one end driven deep into the earth, and thus 
had become firm asif rooted many feet in depth. It yet, however, swung 
with the strife around it; bat William, laying hold of it as his last anchor 
of chance, found that, even with his armed and encumbered form he might 
maintain his bold till some other hope was given. 

He raised bis head and looked forth around him. The last glimpse he 
bad had of Walter de Polmaise was, when they parted company on their 
being first drawn into the current. The younger cavalier, by a certain 
dexterity, and bent upon one heartfelt object, bad managed to throw bim- 
self at the instant on a strong isolated part of the embankment; and it 
was while alighting on this footing, and casting back a look to where Wil- 
liam de Graeme and the Southern boy were apparently perishing in the 
waters, that William had bad the last glimpse of him. But aa he now 
rested on the pole and looked forth amidst the wreck, roar, and tumult, 
Walter was speedily beheld again. The mound on which the ecarlet. ban- 
ner of St. George had been pitched was conspicuous, like a emall islet in 
the midst of the wratbfal sea; and there the broad crimson folds flew yet 
proudly in the wind. Standing by the staff that apes the uncon- 
quered ensign, was a single man, with only part of his armour bastily 
thrown about him, his naked sword in his hand, bis matted and grizzled 
hair and beard uncovered and flowing round features dark with ferocious 
passion, and eyes that literally blazed with the fire of a flend’s despair. 
lle was glaring around him on the farepread rain, which in an bour bad in- 
volved his boasted strength in a havoc that mocked repair. And to com- 
plete the woe, yonder on the skirt of the valley, down which the sea of 
water was tearing and roaring in ite race of fury, was bovering, like a 
dark cloud, a band of warlike men, seen by their appointments to be lusty 
Scots, and hemming in the stragglers who bad affected an escape from the 
camp, only to meet this choice of deaths in their very earliest fight, 

It was at this moment, then, Walter de_Polmaise was again Id, He 
had won possession of a masterless steed ; and, in spite of the nature of 
the venture, was spurring the animal recklessly through the wild hurry of 
ruin towards where the banner of St. George flew on its mound, “Wore 
than once the good horse reared in wild affright, and plunged almost 
headlong amongst the surf ; but Walter madly kept him in bis career tll 
he had attained to within ‘a very few paces of his point. Here he was 
eyed by Sir Peter de Wode, and both brandished their naked weapons to- 
wards each other like furious maniacs, Walter's aim was now plainly to 
be seen, and William felt his heart fail him at the sight, He looked down 
at the senseless boy, and a terrible thought of abandoning him to bis fate 
and yet crossing Walter in bis pu , flashed upon him, But the pale 
cheek of the hapless youth, balf bid among long luxuriant curls, as it le 
calmly on bis shoulder, and the soft, helpless clasp of the arm round b 
neck, seduced bim next instant from so barbarous an expedient. Then 
he turned his eye on the closing combatants, and, in bis bitterness, a seo- 
ond thought, hardly less horrible. crossed him. It was, that Walter might 
fall in the strife, and thus his claims fall with bim for ever, ebrank 
himself with horror at the thought, but it refused to be driven from bis 
brain; and, with straining eyes and a bosom hardly heaving with suap- 
pressed respiration, he bent bis gaze on the deadly foemen. 

It was certain a challenge of words was exchanged between them, as 
Walter's horse at length scrambled on firm ground, and be ny out of 
the saddle; but, of course, no sounds could be borne to William’s ear. 
He only beheld Walter drive the steed again into the foaming waters, and 
then set himself in an attitude of deadly strife towards the Euglich knight. 
The latter seemed to grind his teeth over the we he thus bebeld offered 
him, when be had no object on which he could expend the concentrated 
fury of his soul. Next instant, the narrow platform ou which they stood 
was the scene of their hand to hand ttruggle. It was a struggle, flerce 
and reckless, as it was meant to be mortal, At firet nothing was seen bat 
the flashing blades, as they flew round and round the beads of the com- 
batants, and struck on each other in their showers of blows. It was not 
even seen if cuts or tharsts had been effective, although a practised eye 
could judge that, from the very recklessness with which, especially on 
Wode’s side, the combat was conducted, more than one both 
blow must bave gone home. Presently, at all events, Walter wasseen to 
falter and come down upon his knee; whereupon bis antagoniat, reari 
high his arm, with a savage flourish, was about to pass it home throu 
his heart, when a eudden flirt of one of the long banner folds caught him 
in the face, entangling both eye and arm, and almost casting bim to the 

nd, When he recovered from the entanglement, and had freed 
his blade, bis ancient strength bad, alas! left him for ever. Slowly a dark, 
staunchless stream was seen welling over bis breast, the fierce eye began 
slowly to glimmer and droop, the hand that would fain have wielded one 
more blow to finish in knightly sort its latest game, dropt nerveless by his 
side; until, at last, gathering his last energy into a stcady glare of re- 
venge and defiance towards his balf-prostrate foe, he fell flat to the earth 
upon his face, and died beneath the taff’s shadow. 

All this while, Walter de Polmaise, desperately wounded, bad remained 
powerless in the kneeling position to which he bad been driven, bis head 
sick and giddy, as he leaned it oa the pommel of bis sword, and held one 
hand faintly on his side. It is a question if he was conscious of hia 
nent’s fall: at all events, there he remained, hanging over hia - 
smeared blade, and an object at whom, it is bard to sey, if William de 
Graeme strained his eyes with more of envy or of pity. 

But by this time his attention was drawn by other matiers hardly lem 
momentous. The day had fairly broken, and he could bebold the scatter- 
ed com of Scottich epearmen, who had come in to com the ruin 
of the glish body, spread themselves along the skirts of the yet raging 
flood, attracted here and there by the floating remnants of arms en! plua- 
der thrown up. The garrieon within the castle had also, beture this 
time, seized the alarm. and their light boats were plying swiltly acroes the 
disturbed waters. William was able to detect, under a distant clump of 
trees, two hooded female forms, just landed from one of the light berks ; and 
a near shout by the edge of the cataract drew his notice farther to 
old Sir Hubert, mounted on a grey Gasp, wae epllors up 
and down, balf in wrath, balf in triamph. y ae on 
the English banner, yet blazing on its elevation; and, wi oa 
menace, be plunged his borse straightway into the current, _ he 
could strive to win the object of bis fury, up cantered a small of 
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, b T , over the breach a boy's hand bad be- 
Sy fraphe hme although, by this time, ite cataract was hal 


thousand obstacles which loog before bad been burried | 
flood, or cast upon its borders. As the sun in bis efful- 
on the picture, one bright beam flasbed on the armed war- 
b drooping head beneath the crimson banner ; and Sir 
as thoee of his companions, caught the object. Arms | 
towards it, and anxious converse seemed to be car- | 
p. At length, in a compactly united band, they 
aring all bazard that they might ewim to the rescue; | 
knight and Sir Hubert in the centre, they began | 
into theangry water. William, who eyed every move- 
the soul. If they won the mound, the victory would 
the dead De Wode lay a corpse at his feet But tf,' 
spot. be himself could struggle thither, and yet 
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sever the the truuk, be would at least make the award doubt- 
falon the original ground. His Me began to glitter with the thought of 
excitement ; and, drawing all bis limbs together, and looking down again 


helples burden, he began to think the achievement possible. A} 
eco hesitation more, ma the prize might be lost; for yonder were 
the warriors boldly struggling in the stream, the water rising in foam 
above their Ix. He tightened his hold on the lifeless boy, there- 
fore, and, with what epriog he could make, trusted himself to the wild | 

_ Yo the first momen: it swept him away several paces like a leaf, | 
t he wase stout and practised swimmer, and as the point be struggled 
win ny happily some distance down the current, be was enabled to 
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for | 
Once and again, however, be was plunged 
beard the cries of the spearmen who bad had their attention di- 
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himself had never suspected as lying even in bis practised mus- 
iam kept his eye on the red banner, and, after a fearful suspense, 
several times he was swept past the mourd, after as 
ning ite edge, be at length was able to scramble on its firm ground 
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never parted, he 
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arose, He had just placked his dagger from his side, 
the grim face of De Wode had grasped the beard, satu- 
blood, when Walter, whose drowsy attention had 
y ng up with a superhuman effort, and his fea- 
Y | loody, came between William and bis prize. 
have won the guerdon,”’ he exclaimed, in a hollow voice 
ger, ere William could recover from his surprise. At 
ered the savage head from the trunk ; and then, taking 
beard, stood erect, and awaiting the approach of the 


of spearmen. As they scrambled ap the bank, their panting hor- 
te takin the foam 
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from their sides, Sir Hubert was the first to leap on 
sod ; and, after embracing William and Walter one after another, and 
expreming his amazemement and bis joy alike over the grim spectacle of 


bis headless foe, he pitched his whole strength violently against the Eng- 
lish and by repeated assaults quickly brought it to the eusl. 
In « minute, his hands and those of his comrades bad torn it in a thousand 


strips, which, after having trampled under their feet, they etrewed with 
shouts on wind and water. The bloody head of De Wode 
their attention ; and Walter, the conqueror of this redéubted 
chief, was loudly applauded for his daring valour. He looked round 
diy in Willlam’s face, and muttered something in answer ; but his 
Sas te #0 faint and hollow, that the words were not distinguished. 

All this while the tall knight, already conspicuous as the Scottish leader, 
had been wae Fate apa in bending over the form of the Border boy 
where it lay on the oozing grass. Having satisfied himeelf that pulsation 
‘was still there, he arose with a relieving sigh; and, turning to where Wal- 
ter stood, yet clatching his gory prize, aud then to where William, morti- 
fied and sad. was bending bis eyes in the direction of the two female fig- 
Gres beneath the birchchen clump, he drew his sword from its sheath, and 
Fequested the latter to kneel down, 

You see my crest, young man, is thet of unsullied knighthood,” 
he sald, with a certain calm and princely mien, “ and when you are told 
T have not been the most backward in my country’s defence you may 

it worth accepting koi tly distinction at my hand. When most 
es were otherwise directed, I witnessed your noble exertions in saving 
boy ; and, with the kcowledge of what I have been able to make 
of the prize you and your comrade cavalier had in view, I dare to say 
ot peyton was the highest of valour, Your hand, too, if I guess 
t, no mean share in opening these flood-gates of destruction on 
the English Camp.” 
and other varied emotion affected William, as, without well 
knowing why, he found himeel! yiehling to the lofty air and speech of this 
knight, and going down on one knee before him in the middle of the 
—. He was then struck lightly on the shoulder with the tall chief 

n’s flattened blade, and arose with a bounding heart to the ery, “ Dubbed 
by the noblest hand in broad Scotland!” His uncle clasped him, with 
pride and affection, in his arms. 

It was next Walter de Polmaise’s turn. The knight, with the same calm- 
ness, recorded in a brief speech his intrepid and indomitable valour; and 
Walter, sinking mechanically before him, and still clutching bis ghastly 

ze, received at hie hands the same honours with which William had risen 

m the turf, No sooner was he released, however, than, after pressing his 
hand for a moment to his side, he caught Sir Hubert’s arm, and then 
pointed mutely to the distant castle. The knight comprebending the sign, 
@mpwered by pointing in turn to the female figures beneath the little clump 
oftrees, “Nay, yonder are both dame and daughter,” he said ; “ if you 
t, boy, it is thither you must speed.” 

Sir Walter, as we may now call him, shook the gory head eagerly, as 
bis eye tarned in the direction indicated, and, after again pressing his hand 
to his side, he signed his anxiety that they should start. He was accord- 
ingly mounted, with all haste, behind Sir Hubert, the bloody head yet 
ing at bis knee. Sir William, as we may now also call the other ca- 
was aided to a seat behind one of the stout spearmen ; and the ma- 
jeader of the band himself, having lifted with great care the South- 
boy to bis pommel, the whole party put their horses in motion, and 
wpe up to the girths in the river, The flood had now at length 
of subsiding, and the struggle through its foam was less fierce 

been the approach to the mound. A few minutes brought them 
edge of the flood, when the whole body advanced at a hand gallop 
towards the point ocoupied by the Dame of Loch Torry. The eyes of the 
two ladies were eagerly scanning the approaching band ; but it is to be 
remarked, that o—- Sir Walter was in the first rank, and the first whose 
foot alit upon the sod, their attention was anxiously pointed to where Sir 
William de Graeme came up in the rearmost skirt. Not till Sir Walter 
had flung bimself at Isabella’s feet, and looking towards Sir Hubert as he 
ey head, er ~ mpeg “ The award, the award!” did 

s eyes turn upon him. At his haggard appearance, and the gor 
y he showed, she shrank back, with cheeks Blanched to an ashen nif 
hapless cavalier still ejaculated, “ The award!” in accents of a fear- 
sound ; and, turning ber eyes wildly from her mother to Sir Hubert, 
bewildered gitl exclaimed, at length, “ What award, my father 1” 
this!” answered Sir Hubert, as he stood by the mane of his 
steed, and looked down mournfully on the pleading youth, “ that 
whoever Nad ae Ped cousitis, William or Walter, should lites to your 

of Peter de Wode, ho should win you, my daughter, for his 
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of both Isabella and Walter met in gaze of terrible fascina- 
words ; while Sir Hubert and all around looked from éne to 
th speechless interest. At length, in a low, almost inaudible, 
poor girl said, through her bloodless lips, “‘ Did you ever love 


t of intensity which played on the tortured features of the cava- 
more tally than a thousand word. Isabella, with a sicken- 
up her eyes for a moment with her band, as if to close 
vision. Once more she then raised her glance, but it was 
round the circle of faces bent upon ber. It alighted on 
her cousin William, standing at the edge of the group, 
and eyes bent on her, with a mingling of sorrow and pas- 
expressed his whole soul at the moment. As eye met eye, the 
between them, in that moment of wrought-up agony, 

of wer. Isabella's ie, or ber uetry, or 
had hitherto kept her in bonds, led her as woald the veed 
her hands towards William, with an involun- 
in an instant he was at her side, and both had 
wild embrace. The eyes of Walter were raised, 
y thelr light like a of Ar - his deathlike counte- 
r m, , Without the utterance of 

. he fell forward upon Mis f . 8 corpse at Isabella's feet. The 
the first to raise his head, but the spirit was gone. The 
him for a while preternatural power ; for it 

that he had received frem De Wode a deep and 
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spectators of s scene like this could not bot be deeply stricken. 


t the hopeless task of a direct struggle against the river's | 
s beneath the sarf, | 


daring t holding his breath, and striking out with | 
bie foot 1s | mien was so remarkable, and whose band bad dubbed both the young ca- 


imself at full length in utter exhaustion. The boy, from | 
Tia down on the bloody sod ; and then, as 
of the horsemen now sounded closely in his ear, he drew several | 


‘Sye Atbion. 


Those of chief interest in the group were undoubtedly the Two Cousins. | 
William bad, in the one moment, all his recent pangs and trials amply | 
com for. At first, be could hardly fancy bimeelf other than the | 
victim of a wild phantasm, whieb, if he dared to move, would vanieh like 
the flying mist. But ashe felt Isabella’s arms twined around him, ber 
face buried on bis breast, and ber heart throbbing violently to hie, his ec- 
tasy wae certain as it was complete. He fondly clasped her soft and girl- 
ish form within his arm; and, drawing her away from the t, he bent 
down close to her ear as they retired, and whispered in re An words 
the love and adoration be had so long repressed within his bosom. She 
trembled like an aspen, as be continued speaking. , 

“My own, my Isabella,” he said, “will you not look up with bat one 
glance, and say, that, in reality, you love me? It is bliss for which I bad | 
never dared to hope.” 

By this time, the birchen trees and the declivity of the ground together | 
had sheltered them from observation, had it not been that, at all events, | 
with the delicagy of knightly natures, the body of the spearmen had re- 
tired, on various xts from the immediate scene. The gentle girl | 
could, therefore, raise ber head without shame, although a crimson blush 


| diffased her to the forehead, as her eyes of love met the burning eyeballs | 


which the young knight tarned down upon her. The clasp of her arms | 
round his neck grew tighter, as he drew bis folded arm closer ; and, bend- | 
ing nearer still, sealed their love with a long and ardent kiss upon her 
lips. The most prosaic of readers will surely admit, tht Sir William 
must now, at length, have becn supremely happy. 

But there was a shadow to cross bim yet; for the Lady Jane, who had 
remained with her husband and their retainers in mouruful attention to 
the corpse of Sir Walter, now slowly approached. She had but time to 
kiss her daughter's brow with fondness and pride, when there was seen 
also advancing towards them, and on foot, the same tall knight, whose 


valiers. He led what seemed a young maiden, closely muffled in cloak 
and hood. On coming near, be signed to this maiden to remove the dis 


| guise from her features. In the calm and deadly pale features disclosed 


to him, William thought he at first saw the young Border recruit, whom 
bis arm had so nobly saved ; but as the raven tresses fell oat in large pro- 
fasion, and the large eyes met his earnestly, he now beheld before bim the 
‘unhappy Geraldine. He started and stood with the aspect of a condemned 
| criminal—the Border boy and Geraldine were one! 
| Yes, William de Graeme,” began the young lady, in sweet, clear ac- 
cents, “ bebhold—and you, ladies, noble oad good, also behold—the victim 
of perjured faith and honour. My love for you, sir knight, was of that 
single and devoted cast, that when you last said farewell to me I had 
nought worth living for, apart from your presence. I sought that pre- 
sence, therefore, in an ignoble and unmaidenly disguise ; but how else 
could my love be satisfied? If I must tell all, too, I feared your stead- 
fastness—-that on which I bad risked my love, my peace, my all. I met 
ou by accident in these wilds, and you know the rest; my perils, my 
oon of bitter anguish, my broken heart, and my despair you can never 
know.” 

The great drops rcl!ed from auder her dark eyelashes as she spoke, but 
her grief was silent. At this — the strange knight took up the dia- 
logue in his deep, lofty tone. He pointed towards Geraldine as he spoke. 

“Can you, William de Graeme,” said he, “9s you look on the wreck 
of beauty and youth your faithlessness hath wrought—can you claim 
either truth asa man, or bonour asa knight? Yet your crime is before 
God and your conscience. It will take much penitence to wash it out.” 

It would be in vain to attempt delineating what the effect of this re- 
velation was on the several parties. Isabella, prepared in some measure 
for the tale of William’s treachery, yet astonished at the identity of the 
Lady Geraldine with the young man-at-arme, and the devotion of purpose 
her story laid open, gazed with earnest glance at the small, pale, and 
beautiful features. The Lady Jane, utterly bewildered and not a little 
impatient, darted her glances from one individual of the group to another 
in rapid succession. As for William himself, he stood, humbled and 
abased to the very heart. At the knight’s last words he moved forward, 








as if he sought Geraldine’s hand ; but she proudly drew back. ‘“ The 
ledge between us is broken—you shall never touch hand of mine again. 
Freee it henceforth to a sacred betrothal, no earthly cause shall ever se- 
ver or even shake. I vow it to serve God in his holy church. Yet think 
not, William, I wish you evil. Heaven is my witness’’—and here she 
turned upward her streaming eyes--“ that I freely forgive you all my 
wrong, and will, to my latest breath, invoke a prayer on yourname. And 
for you, sweet lady,” she added, turning to Isabella, who have won the 
rize my heart so cherished, may it prove dearer and dearer in the wear- 
ng, and never a cloud of bitterness come to bedim your happiness. Per- 
mit me to kiss that fair cheek ere 1 say farewell.”” As she spoke she bent 
racefully towards Isabella, who, instead of the mere salute, however, 
‘olded ber in a warm embrace, moved by an impulse she could not resist. 
Poor Geraldine drew herself away from the clasp with a long, heavy 
sigh. 

‘ But whither are you to go—who is to be your protector?” asked Isa- 
bella, with a choked voice. 

“ Mine is the honour,” said the deep voice of the sable knight. “ Know, 
lady, that this noble maiden was found by me in one of the Southern fo- 
rests, as she was toiling northward on her devoted errand. She told me 
her simple tale, and I was able to give her safe conduct to within view of 
the banks of Loch Torry. I made her acquainted with certain of our sig- 
nals, which enabled her to communicate with me in the hour of need. 
Her Border education had taught her to handle an oar, and this made the 
task easier. It was she, when De Wode had planned his scheme of ruin 
for yon castle, who conveyed to me, under cover of night, intelligence of 
his plans; it was she who heroically, in the strength of ber woman’s arms, 
andertook to open, at my suggestion, a way through the English sluices, 
when, at a concerted hour, at which it was judged the flood would fully 
have its way, my spearmen were to appear suddenly on the outskirts of 
the camp and complete the general havoc. You know how the scheme 
accordingly was executed. The cavalier who saved the Lady Geraidine’s 
life won, by his noble act, my forgiveness for half the ruin he had entailed 
upon her peace. I acquitted him of being the cool, deliberate villain, al- 
though I charged him bitterly for vain and undecided purpose. I have 
now to guard this unhappy maiden to ber home in the South, where a 
kind Heaven may in time soothe, if not heal, her broken heart.” 

“ And who are you, whose voice bears so much authority, and whose 
words so calmly approve and condemn?” asked Isabella, moved with 
breathless curiosity. 

“You may have heard,” answered the knight, raising his visor as he 
spoke, and displaying a set of bold, handsome features, browned by the 
sun, and lighted by clear blue eyes; “ you may have heard of one not 
unknown to a broad Scottish repute,—I am Sir William Wallace, knight 
of Ellerslie.” 

They started with awe at the far famed name, and not less at finding 
themselves in the great leader's actual présence ; but he permitted not a 
moment farther of delay. Closing down his visor, he took the Lady Ge- 
raldine’s hand ; and, bending his stately crest to the two ladies of Loch 
Torry, turned to aon As Geraldine also turned her faltering steps, 
suddenly she beheld William kneeling bareheaded, and with pallid coun- 


j tenance, in her very path. He spoke not, but his downcast aspect told 


how poignant was his sorrow over the past. A gueh of anguish filled the 
poor girl’s bosom as she looked for the last time on the noble countenance 
she had loved so dearly and so often kissed ; but constraining herself vio- 
lently, she st hastily over him, printed her lips once on his forehead, 
and then, trusting herself no farther, fled along the heath, without ever 
casting a look behind. If I must follow her story farther, it is merely to 
relate, that she made scarcely a pause till she had gained nearly the dis- 
tance of a mile from the spot ; when, as her noble guardian was busied at 
some paces off in saddling his war-steed, she sank down by a willow stem, 
and wept the tears of a woe not on earth to be comforted. 

But while the interview above detailed was proceeding, the Lady Jane, 
unable to unravel its mysteries went off in haste towards the spot 
where she had left Sir Hubert. The cousins were therefore leftalone. As 
William arose from the ground, he turned an uncertain gaze on Isabella ; 
buat her eye, though troubled, was yet that of unshaken love. They sat 
down together on the green bank, and as William drew her once more to 
his heart, and her beautiful head rested on his shoulder, he whispered, 
“ Tsabella, can Fo still be mine?” She looked up in his face with the 


searching eye of love, deep and trae, beyond expression in words ; and, at 
the mingled sadness and tender truth read in every line of his open coun- 
tenance, her heart was completely reassured. ‘Let the past be forgot- 


ten,” she replied. “I will trast your truth, as if it had never failed.” 
And William, as he pa the generous girl closer still, vowed m his 
heart that never should bis faith be unfixed again. It was no matter that 
the resolution had been often recorded before—the chances were now, it 
seemed, all in its favour. 

Bat Sir Hubert and Lady Jane, at the moment, came up. It was easy 
to satisfy the aiorinntentng carte of the impatient dame, now that 
she saw the scheme on which heart had been set prospering to her ut- 
most wish. The bluff knight contracted his brows heavily at first ; but he 





also was gradually satisfied, only adding, “ That you may never have the 
temptation to fail again, nephew William, the chaplain sball tie the knot 
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this very eventide.” No remonstrance even from his own absolute dame 
would move him on this score. It might be indecorous—or it might be 
trying to Isabella’s feelings—or it might be this, that, and the other thing 
—he cared not a pike’s head. His triumph over the English foe was com- 
lete ; and s0, having first seen the gorpse of Sir Walter consi toa 
ty ve, he summoned bis retainers, rowed back to the ie, and—— 
must I record it?—the nuptial tie was actually bouad that very night, as 
he had eworn. 
The Lady Jane was, in process of time, gathered to her noble ancestors. 
The knight, her husband, lived to break a lance on the field of Bannock- 


| burn, where Sir William also did gallant things. A/l readers will antici- 


pate that the cousins lived in happiness, seldom witnessed in these later 
days. The knight had his hours of bitter remorse and penance, it is true ; 
but his valiant renown was also great and wide-spread. His descendants 
rule togthe present day in Loch Torry ; and it is from their veracions 
archives I have extracted this story of Sir William de Graeme and bis 
Dame Isabella. 


AN INCIDENT AT BOULOGNE. 

The castom which our fashionable Englishmen have of flying to the 
coast of France, when debts and the like mishaps render their own coun- 
try somewhat too hot to hold them comfortably, causes Boulogne and other 
towns forming the chief places of rendezvous on such occasions, to present, 
for the most part, a strangely assorted society, and to witness, at times, 
very curious scenes. We do not precisely ask our readers to believe the 
following romantic story in all its details, thougt there is nothing very 
improbable in any part of them. 

ir George Tindal was a young baronet of good English family, who 
came to Boulogne some years ago under rather peculiar circumstances. 
He had been left very young with command of a good patrimonial estate, 
but had given way so far to the fashionable follies of the young in high 
life, as to allow nearly the whole of it to fly away on the turf as fast as 
race-horses could carry it. He had still good expectations, however. A 
maternal relative, a merchant, and one of the richest in the metropolis, 
was likely, in the due course of things, to leave Sir George his fortune, as 
his nearest heir. He was fond of the young map, but had been great] 
and perilously alienated by the conduct and reverses of the latter. It 
was while meditating on this subject that an idea struck the nearly rained 
baronet. “ How successful,” thought he, “ my uncle bas been by his epe- 
culations in the funds! Might not Ihave achance that way also? Might 
not I cast in my poor remnant of means into that great lottery, and pull 
out a prize? I may as well try it: all that I have now is scarcely worth 
thinking twice about. I shall try at least.” 

Poor Sir George! He forgot that though some seas may be deep, there 
are others which cannot be sounded at all; that however deep one may 
be in the mire, there is a chance of getting deeper. He did venture his 
all in the stocks. He was successful once, and even twice. Getting in- 
spirited by his good-fortune, he thought he had but to venture further and 
win more. Alas! he was a novice, merely, in the hands of veteran gam- 
blers. Some of the very worst members of the body who speculate in these 
matters got him into their hands ; and knowing well what his expectations 
were, and where they lay, they led him on by a nibble or twe, until, by a 
series of ruses, considered not infamous only on such a field of transac- 
tions, they at length got him placed under a load of debt which even all 
his uncle’s means would with difficulty lighten. Holding uim bound by 
signatures and bonds, they then waited coolly for his accession to his pro- 
spective inheritance, knowing well that the same prospect would keep 
their victim also within reach of their grasp at any time. 

Sir George wandered about town for some months after these mishape, 
like a man with a rope around his neck. During that time he had man 
reasonings with himself on qn important point. This point affected his 
whole prospective fortunes. Wore young baronet was naturally possessed 
of goed sense: he was well educated, and it may be said that his heart 
was good, and his intentions fair towards all meno, under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but his course of life, and the associations he had formed, had re- 
laxed his moral principles. This acquired defect came now into play. The 
point which he canvassed with himself was, whether or not, after having 
most distinctly ascertained that he had been the dupe of bis creditors, his 
engagements with them were binding upon him. His good sense said yes, 
for they had acted within the law ; his sense of honour said the same, for 
they had his bonds ; “ but then,” said other internal arguers, “they got 
these by base means, and they have not lost a shilling by me. The arti- 
cle experience was what my folly bought from them at the price of a fair 
fortune, and with it came no penny out of their pockets. Besides, if I pay 
these harpies, I shall be beggared.” The end of the whole was, that the 
uncle of Sir George died ; the young baronet was left heir ; and within a 
few hours almost after being put in possession of his fortune, which was 
the portable one of an old monied hoarder, the young baronet was on 
his way with it to Boulogne. The creditors stormed and vowed revenge ; 
but they at first knew not whither he might fly, and there are great diffi- 
culties attending the recovery of money from creditors on the continent in ‘ 
pe case. 

ir George fixed himself in a small country-house near Boulogne. He 
had been able to carry thither a sufficiency for permanent maintenance— 
above £20,000, nearly the amount of his fanded embarrassments, after 
what he called “fair debts” were privately settled. He lived for some 
time in great seclusion, only occasionally appearing in public. The so- 
ciety which he then met was not of a character to trouble itself much 
about what he had done, or was doing, or was about to do, so long as he 
maintained a fashionable appearance and a gentlemanly deportment. So 
Sir George led a very quiet and undisturbed existence for a time, always 
excepting some little twinges from a sense of violated honour, until love, 
the universal busybody, came in the way to overthrow the runaway’s re- 
pose. A lady made her appearance in Boulogne, bearing the name and 
style of the Baroness d’Estival. Repcrt said that she was an English wo- 
man by birth, and the widow of a foreign noble ; and she was young, 
beautiful and reputed rich. Ere long, such attractions brought all the 
danglers of dangling Boulogne into subjection to the baroness, and among 
the rest, our baronet saw and admired the lady. For a time, however, he 
was undistinguished by her, nor did he make any marked advances on bis 
own part, An accident brought round an éclaircissement. By a peculiar 
piece of awkwardness, as it seemed, on the part of her servant, the 
caléche of the baroness was nearly overturned near Sir George’s door. 
The young baronet sprung out ; and the lady appearing faint and terrifi- 
ed, he entreated her to alight for a few moments. She complied. It was 
the hour of lunch, and they lunched together. Sir George begged her to 
view his garden, and they walked together, When the lady was at last 
about to depart, Sir George begged leave to take the reins out of the 
hands of the awkward servaut, and escort her home in person. The result 
of all was, that the baronet became an established visitant of the baroness ; 
and having declared bis passion, received an answer which left him much 
to hope, while at the same time it promised nothing positive. 

_ Sir George could not be long acquainted with the fair baroness without 
discovering that she had one remarkable and somewhat ecventric taste : 
she was distractedly fond of augling—a perfect female Walton. She had 
hired for the season a large yaw!, something between a fishing-boat and a 
yacht, and every morning, when the weather was good, she rose with the 
sun to amuse herself off the coast with the rod. 

“1 cannot comprehend the pleasure you take in this occupation,” said 
Sir George to her one day. 

“It is a charming recreation,” answered she gaily ; “and, besides, my 
physicians have recommended to me to take as much air and exercise at 
sea as possible. I acquired the taste through this cause. It is sometimes 
dull, to be sure, for the sailors and my servants are no company. . But I 
have been pressed by a certain gallant major, and a certain warlike colo- 
nel, to permit them to bear me company, and I think I must really con- 
sent some day.”” How could a lover forbear to entreat permission to oc- 
cupy the place of these rival suitors? Sir George could not. He begged 
and sued, and the fair lady gave her consent that he should accompany 
her next morning on one of her odd excursions to sea. 

The day proved beautiful, and the pair went abroad at sunrise. They 
sailed, however, far out to sea, and along the coast, ere any desire for 
fishing was shewn by the lady. The water was not favourable, she said, at 
one place, and then she declared that she had uo fancy on this morning 
for the exercises. Sir George was rather pleased with tbis disinclination. 
which was owing, he flattered himself, to her being absorbed by his own 
conversation ; and she, on her part, seemed only to think of charming him 
by sweet discourse. At length a slight shower fell, and the baroness asked 
her lover to enter a small rode cabin, wherea glass of wine and cakes were 
offered to him. Here the pair sat, hour after hour, the lady enchanting her 
lover with talk that caused him to forget all but ber present self. At 
length, he pulled oat his watch and started up. “What!” cried he, “ the 
day is far advanced, and I doa’t think they have ever put about!” The 
wind, too, was blowing nearly direct from the coast. “Come, madam, if 
you fish at all to-day, it is surely time to begin.” 

The answer startled the poor baronet. “I have angled,” said she quiet- 
ly ; “ and, what is more. I have caught my fish.” 

“ What mean you ?” cried Sir “What fish have you caught ?” 





“Twenty thousand pounds!” answered the lady, with coolness. -Sir 
George grew pale, and stepped hurriedly on deck. 
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“ Distraction !” cried he, as soon as he had looked around. “ Put about | 
instantly, pilot; that is Margate !—we are off England !” 

* Exactly so, Sir George,” said the lady at bis back. He tarned round 
aad looked at ber. 

“ Your purpose, then, is to take me”—— 

** To Loadon, Sir George,” said the lady, interrupting him wits ca)mn- 
ness, though a gratified flush on her cheak. Sir George turned to the | 
sailors. 


« My purse!”’ said he ; “ twenty-five louis for you, if you put about for 
Boulogne!” 

“ Twenty-five louis!” said the lady disdainfully, “when twenty thou- 
sand pounds are in the otber scale!” 

* Barbarous, treacherous woman !”’ cried the infuriated baronet, as he | 
lookeé around with an eye that threatened peril to all, if he had but had | 
the means to ioflict it; buat the baroness gave a signal, and in an instant | 
his arms were pinned to bis side by two pair of brawny arms. The baro- | 
net struggled but in vain; a cord was produced, and he was only saved | 
from the ignominy of being bound, by giving his assurance that he would | 
remain in quiet durance in the cabin. It scemed to him that he had 
nothing for it but to submit. 

Sir George, reduced to this condition, looked with indignation at his 
captor. She had checked the sailors for harshness in their usage of him, 
but otherwise she expressed no visible emotion. “ Betrayed by you!” 
said the captive, “ you whom I loved so much!” 

~ You loved me!” 

“Yes; well you knew it!’ answered Sir George. “Since you are ao 
adventuress, cruel woman, would not my whole fortune, with my band, 
have better paid you than a miserable hire?” The lady spoke not in re- 

ly, and Sir George also held a scoraful silence from that moment until 
he janded in the Thames. He was here put into the bands of the sailors, 
and conducted to a hotel, on giving his solemn promise that he would not 
attempt to escape. Believing all to be ‘ost in any case, he was glad to be 
relieved from the confinement of a jail, though it might be but till his 
creditors were warned of his capture. 

It was night when this landing in the Thames took place. Sir George 

nt a wretched night, moaning over that fate which his conscience told 
him was not uomerited. Inthe morning hedrew up an act, briefly giving 
ap all to his creditors. He had scarcely finished this when a visitor was 
announced. It was his betrayer, the baroness. 

“ Wretched woman! what seek you?” said he sternly. “ Is not your 
task done? I have now to do with others.” > 

“ With none but me,” said the lady in a low voice, and with a timidity 
of manner most ualike her previous deportment. 

“ What do you mean, madam ?” asked Sir George. 

“Tam your sole creditor,” said the lady; and she placed in his hands 
rome papers, which he at once saw to be his own redeemed bonds. He 
looked up in amazement. “ You had a cousin once, Sir George,” said the 
lady, with her eyes on the floor. 

“1 bad—Anne Fulton,” saic Sir George ; “ we were playmates in child- 
hood.”’ 

* She went abroad, when a mere child, with her family!’ continued 
the lady. 

* She did,” said the baronet ; “ and, I have heard, was married toa very 
wealthy planter in the island where they settled, It pained me to hear it, 
for we loved each other even when infants.” 

“She wedded against her will,’”’ continued the lady ; “for she, too, re- 
membered old days. She is now a widow.” A light had been gradually 
breaking »pon Sir George’s mind. He started hastily forward, and took 
hold of the lady’s hand, almost throwing himself at her feet. 

“ You are” —— 

“Tam your cousin Anne,” said the lady. 

It is needless to carry our tale beyond the point when the imagination 
of the reader can do all that remains to be done. The lady bad returned 
to England a rich widow ; had learoed the situation and embarrassments 
ef her well-remembered cousin ; had seen him at Boulogne ; had contrived 
the overturn at his door, and made his acquaintance. She had oaly thought 
of the fishing scheme through a spice of romance in her temperament. and 
that she might get him to England, where she might have his debts paid. 
They wedded, and lived happily, like all lovers in stories ; and we wish) 


She Atvion, 


_ — ———— + -— 
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gravate the hour of despair.’ At this moment I was driven by some 
secret and irresistible power through the glowing system of Creation, and 
passed innumerable worlds in a instant. As 1 approached the verge of 
Nature, [ perceived the shadéws of total and boundless vacuity deepen 


| before me,—a dreadful region of eternal silence, solitude, and darkness. | 


Unutterable borror seized me at the prospect, and this exclamation burst 
from me with the vehemence of desire,—O that I bad been doomed for 


| ever to the common receptacle of impenitence and guilt! There society 


would have alleviated the torment of despair, and the rage of fire would 
not have excluded the comfort of light. Oh, if I had deen condemned to 
reside on a comet, that would return but once in a thousand years to the 


' regions of light and life, the hope of these periods, however distant, would 


cheer me in the dreary iaterval of cold and darkness, and the vicissitude 
would devide eternity into time !’ 

* While this thonght passed over my mind, I lost sight of the remotest 

star, and the last glimmering of light was queached in utter darkness, The 
agonies of despair every moment increased, as every moment augmented 
my distance from the habitable world. 1 reflected, with intolerable an- 
guish, that when 10,000 years bad carried me beyond the reach of all but 
that Power who fille infinitade, I should look forward into an immense 
abyss of darkness, through which I should still drive without succour and 
without society, farther and further still, for ever and for ever. I then 
stretched out my hands towards the regions of existence, with an emotion 
that awakened me. Thus have | been taught to estimate society, like every 
other blessing, by its lows, My heart is warmed to liberality ; and I am 
zealous to communicate the happiness I feel to those from whom it is de- 
rived ; for the society of one wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity 1 would 
have spurned from my door, would, in the dreadful solitude to which I 
was condemned, have been more highly prized than the gold of Afric or 
the gems of Golconda.” 
At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became suddenly silent, and 
looked upward in an eestasy of gratitude and devotion. The multitude 
were struck at once with the precept and example; and the Caliph, to 
whom the event was related, that he might be liberal beyond the power 
of gold, commanded it to be recorded for the benefit of posterity. 





THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


The following letter has been sent us by a correspondent, upon whose 
accuracy we place implicit reliance. We feel that we should be guilty of 
a dereliction of our duty, as public journalists, were we to hesitate in giv- 
ing it publicity :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORING HERALD. 

London, Dec. 29, 1853. 


undue iufluences by which our foreign and domestic policy is controlled. 


sufficient to justify the prevalent opinion, Let me do a little to supply 
this deficiency 

1. The statement that his Royal Highness Prince Albert is invariably 
and on all occasions present when the Queen receives her Ministers, is lit- 


takes an active, often a leading, part in the deliberations. This practice 


Robert Peel. Word Melbourne never suffered it, and by bis prohibition 
incurred the lasting, though ineffectual, diepleasure of the Prince. 

2. The same illustrious personage corresponds largely with the British 
Ministers employed at foreign courts—his letters being, of course, private, 
and their contents unknown to the Foreign Secretary for the time being. 
Several diplomatists have receiyed such lettérs, being, in fact, private in- 
structions not conveyed through the Foreign Office. Where the Court and 
the Minister notoriously differ in opinion, as in the case of Lord Palmer- 
ston, it is not difficult to see what must be the result of this unconstitution- 
al practice. One diplomatist who was commanded to eater into & corres- 
pondence of this kind, declined—or, rather, silently forebore to obey the 
order, on the express ground of its unconstitationality. 

3. I believe (but it is only belief) that, besides the correspondence here 
alluded to, there exists a good deal of direct, and, necessarily, secret com- 





all were as trac as the present one. 


—>—— 


THE MERCHANT OF BAGDAD. 
AN APOLOGUB. 

[That man lives not for himselfalone but for the good and happiness of 
others, is the lesson incuftated in the following beautiful Fastern story, 
which Fraser’s Magazine bas pronounced “ one of the finest Eastern 

logues ever written, and a better Christmas story than Mr. Dickens’s.”’ 
The author’s name is unknown.) 

Carasan, the merchant of Bagdad, was eminent throughout all the Hast 
for bis avarice and wealth. It was remarked, that when he was diligent he 
was thought to be generous; and he was still acknowledged to be inex- 
orably just. But whether in his dealings with men he discovered a per- 
fy which tempted him to put his trust in gold, or whether in proportion 
as he accumulated wealth he discovered his own importance to increase, 
Carazan prized it more as he hoarded it up ; he gradually lost the incli- 
nation to do good, ashe acquired the power; and as the hand of time 
ecattered the snow upon his head, the freezing influence extended to bis 
bosom. 

Bat though the door of Carazan was never opened by hospitality, nor 
his band by compasion, yet fear led him constantly to the mosque at the 
stated hours of prayer ; he performed all the rites of devotion with the 
most scrupulous punctuality, and had twice paid his vows at the temple 
of the Prophet. That devotion which arises from the love of Ged, and 
necessarily includes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with bene- 
ficence, and exalts that which was moral to divine, confers new dignity 
upon goodness, and is the object, not only of affection but of reverence. 
On the contrary, the devotion of the selfish, whether it be thought to avert 
the punishment which every one wishes to be inflicted, or to insure it by 
the complication of hypocrisy with guilt, never fails to excite indignation 
and abborrence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his door, and, 
turning round with a look of saspicion, proceeded to the mosque, was 
followed by every eye with silent malignity ; the poor suspended their 
supplication when he passed by ; and though he was known by every man, 
yet no man saluted him. 

Sach had long been the life of Carazan, and such was the character 
which be had acquired, when notice was given by proclamation that he 
was removed to a magnificent building in the midst of the city, that his 
table should be spread for the public, and that the stranger should be 
welcome to his bed. The multitude soon rushed like a torrent to his door, 
where they beheld him distributing bread to the hungry, and apparel to 
the naked,—his eye softened with compasion, and his cheek glowing witb 
delight. Every one gazed with astonishment at the prodigy, and the 
murmur of innumerable voices increasing like the sound of approaching 
thander, Carazan beckoned with his hand ; attention suspended the 
tumult in a moment and he thus gratified the curiosity which had procured 
him aadience :-- 

“ To Him who touches the mountains and the smoke, the Almighty and 
the most Mer-if.!, be everlisting honour. He hasordained sicep to be the 
minister of instruction, and his visions have reproved me inthe night. As 
I was sitting alone in my harem, with my lamp burniog before me, com- 
pating the product of my merchandise, aud exulting in the increase of my 
wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and the hand of kim who dwells in the 
third heaven was upon me. I beheld the Angel of Death coming foward 
like a whirlwind, and he smote me before I could ecate the blow. 
At the same moment i felt myself lifted from the , and transported 
with astonishing rapidity through the regions of the air. The earth was 
contracted to an atom beneath ; and the stars glowed round me with a 
lustre that obacured the sun. The Gate of Paradise was now in sight, and 
I was intercepted by a sudden brightness which po human eye could be- 
held : the irrevocable sentence was now pronounced: my day of proba- 
tion was passed ; and from the evil of my life nothing could be taken 
away, nor could anything be added to the good. When I reflected that 
my lot for eternity was cast, which not al] the powers of nature could re- 
Verse, my confidence totally forsook me ; and while I stood trembling and 
silent, covered with confusion and chilled with borror, | was thus address- 
ed by the Radiance that flamed before me:—Carazan thy worship 
has not been accepted, because it was not promoted by love of God ; 
meither can righteousness be rewarded, because it was not 
fove of man ; tor thy own sake only bast thou rendered to every man h 
dae : and thou hast approached the Almighty oaly for thyself. Thou hast 
not looked up with gratitude, nor round thee with kindness. Aroand thee 
thou hast, indeed, beheld vice and folly; bat if vice and folly could 
jastify thy parsimony, would they not condemn the bounty of heaven? 
Remember, C-razan, that thon hast shut compasion from thy heart, and 
grasped thy treasure with a band of iron; thoa hast lived for thyeelf ; 
and, theretore, henceforth and forever thou shalt subsist alone! From the 
rae heaveo and from the society of al) beings thou sha!t be driveu ; 
‘ p shall protracs the linzering hour of eternity, and darkness ag- 





portant missives not reaching the hands for which they were destined 
Here, however, I only re 
indirect proofs, but for which I do nut absolutely vouch. 


sanction of the Court—that is, of the Prince Consort. 


ed the blame for which others were in reality responsible. 

I am little disposed to join in a popular outery against regal or quasi 
regal authority. But no man, be his political opinions what they may 
can desire to see that power which the constitation bas vested in Ministers 
answerable to the people for their actions, exercised by a secret, an irres 
ponsible and an inexorable influence. The interests of the Crown mus 
be defended. even, if, need be, against those who stand nearest to it. Le 


and for his exertions to benefit the working clase; but it is to much tha 


trations.--I remain your obedient servant, 
—London Morning Herald, Jan, 3. 


might, a profound sensation in the country. 


mestic character ; 


tion which the letter which we inserted yesterday diecloser. 


Consort of our Queen, that t 


vain foundation of the popularity whic 
he has hitherto enjoyed has o 


fully abstained trom all meddling in political matters. 


belief. The people of this country are disgusted with the way in whie 
onr policy iu Eastern matters has been conducted, 


Alarm is felt that d 


but to their whole system so as bring it neargr to a German mode 


phil teaching by example,” and it is not for, 
power A the almost iavariable forerunner 
are matters which weigh heavily on the minds of Eng) 


hour of their national progress, and all these thio 
traced, whether rightly or wrongly, to the bond 
denly supposed to 

affairs. 


to hie aid honest Englishmen, who 


nee wi 





that fetter ie in iteelf a i 
Let him be assured that the 





Sin,—The conduct of the press is very praiseworthy in exposing those 


erally trae. His Royal Highness is not at such times a silent listener, but 


is not of recent origin, but was first permitted and encouraged by Sir 


munication between the English and certain Continental Courts. It is 
matter of notoriety that Louis Napoleon entered the presidential office a | herween the two countries, if the great European burglar is to be cheek- 
warm friend to England, and resolved, at all costs, to stand well with us ; 
that his friendship was at one period without visible external cause chang 
ed jnto suspicion and menace of hostility, and that the reason ascribed for | try, 
this change among well-informed persons was tl® accident of certain im- 


4. The degrading restriction imposed upon Lord Palmerston during his 
tenure of the Foreign-office is well known. He was not permitted to send 
off a single despatch of any moment which had not previously received the 


Prince Albert have full credit for the Exhibition--for his services to art— they will always have the destinies of Europe in their bande. 


oue man, and he not an Englishman by birth, should be at once Foreign 
Secretary, Commander in Chief, and Prime, Minister, under all 5 ef the other. Either mi 
» 


The letter which we felt it our painful duty to puwlish yesterday, on the 
subject of his Royal Highness the Prince Albert, bas produced, as well it 


All earnest Protest-| sot long tolerate a 
ant< are in dismay at the undue encouragement to Popery which te given secretly in favour of the restoration of the Bourbons. The existence of 
in all quarters by those in office, and the disfavour shown to Protestant | Russianised Cobinet in Downing street bar hitherto been the es 
intereste, Discontent prevails as to internal management of the army. | oe to a thorough union with France; and when that obetecle has 

gna are abroad, not to improve the Universities, 


Alarm is felt that the French alliance is destined to be broken up, and | emergencies which may ba: will be simultaneous and the 
that those in office lean to the old absolute Monarchies on the continent, The Emperor 7 
with Russia at their bead. Alarm is felt at the prospect of a democratic may think of his views regarding the administration of — affairs, 


Reform Bill, and that alarm is not quieted by reflecting on the a) ithe pe yen 
cabbradietian beter tone of alt’ Allicase iekaclgins chveat. int On| re arn nee ls bee ee 


favouring of democratic principles at home. It is felt that “ bistory is 


gotten that democratic made which Russian 
of absolute ee All theese ° aap howe " 








| constitation far less well than ate. Lord Melbourne. Let 
bim not think that he will find lter under the authority of that 
vame. Every month t®at rolis by serves to dissipate the delusion that 
| Sir Robert Poe! was a * or a generous statesman—and bis Royal 
Highness may rest assured, that whatever may be the value of Sir Robert's 
| opinion, it will never suffice to persuade the people of this country that 
there ought to exist an irresponsible influence, controlling or Intercepti 
the communication between our Britieh Sovereign and her confident 
eervant:.— /bid, Jan, 4, _ 
* * * * But an end must be pat to the system which bas so long 

| prevailed in the vicinity of the Cabinet, and which bas been productive 
of results so dishonourable to England, so disastrous to Turkey, and 60 
perilous to the peace of Europe. The evil is one of such fearful magni- 
tude that we must go bokily and directly to its root. It ean no longer be 
tolerated that Ministerial responsibility should be a pure fiction, and that 
a!l real Ministerial power should be centred in one whom the Constitu- 
tion does not recognise in any other light than simply as a subject of ber 
Majesty. When this unconstitutional power bas been destroyed, as it must 
immediately be, we shall enjoy the benefit of representative inetitations ; 
and a course of policy, at home and abroad, will then be pursued by Great 
Britain worthy of the high name she bas. until lately, enjoyed among the 
nations of the world.—Morning Advertiser, Jan. 5, 





The following significant passage, dated Vienna, Dec, 28, relative to the 
Coburg intrigues at the English Court, in the second edition of 
the Zimes of Tuesday. That it found its way into our contemporary by 
an oversight appears clear from the fact of its being struck out in the 
Times of yesterday, though the remainder of the communication is given. 
A passage #o unpalatable in certain quarters must, when discovered, bave 
— great consternation in Printiog House-square. The passage is as 
ows :— 

“ Instead of being astonished that the “ house-policy " of the Cobur 
is so severely animadverted on in Eogland, the Austrians appear 

ed that the British nation was so slow to remark what was golug on. A 
brief reference to past events will suffice to show that England has indi- 
rectly been in the leading strings of Russia and Austria. Some few months 
since, Russia found it convenient to remember that a kingdom of Belgium 
figured on the map of Europe, and the consequence was that the Ulysses 
of Europe was recognized as a “ legitimate’ Sovereign by the im 

Czar. In order still further to strengthen bis position, King Leo aim- 
ed at a family alliance with the House of Austria, and accordingly the 
marriage between the Dake of Brabant and the Archduchese Maria was 
arranged, It is — affirmed that as soon as all was thus * made 
right’ between the King of the Belgians and the two great Northern 
Powers, the former undertook to convince bis high relatives and friends in 


Facts, however, have not been adduced to an amount or with a precision England that an intimate alliance with France would be pernicious to 


England. How well the astute monarch bas acquitted bimself of bis task 
has been seen by the humiliating part which England has so long been 
playing iu the great political drama which now exclusively occupies the 
attention of the world,’'——Jbid. 


NAPOLEON AND NICHOLAS. 


The last thing of which this journal would be suspected, would be that 
of being prepossessed in favour of the present ruler of France, Our past 
opposition to his Government drew down upon us denunciations, by 
name, in the pages of the Monitetir, written by hisown pen, And even so 
late as within the last six weeks, the Morning Advertiser haa been seized 
ten or twelve times at the French Post-office, merely becaure we happened 
to say some things which were unpalatable in the Tuileries. 

But whatever may be our views with regard to the state of matters as 
at present existing on the other side of the channel,—and those views are 
anchanged—we feel that we are called on by every consideration of pra- 
dence and patriotiem, to put them for a time in abeyance, in the presence 
of those formidable preparations which, it is now known, Russia has made 
for subjugating the whole of Europe to ber sway, Fravoe is the only 
country on which we can rely with confidence as being in earnest, and de- 
termined to resist the aggressions of the Northern invader ; and itis eseen- 
tial to us, as well as to herself, that a cordial understanding shouid subsist 





ed and panished. Of the sincerity of France there is no room for doubt, 
The doubt with us always has been, not as regards her, but our own coun- 
We believe we are only speaking in accordance with the faet when 
we say, that the French Goverument have been much more advanced on 
-| the Eastern question then our own. Little, indeed, as hus been done by 


t the hopular rumour, corroborated by some | ys, even in the way of show—for, as yet, there has been no action—we 


feel that we owe that little to the counsels, the remonstrances, and the ex- 
ample of France. The navy of that yey os was the first to proceed to 
Besika Bay. The English equadron was obliged te follow it for very 
shame. And now that the’allied fleets have entered the Black Sea, we 


‘ True, this sanction | owe that step almost mainly to the energetic course which France has 
could not be withheld where the Minister was firm in his decision and adopted. 


backed by public opinion ; but the delay thus caused operated gt 
to the success of negociations in more than one instance, and Lord Pal- 
merston, unable to explain to Parliament the reason of this delay, endur- 


As, therefore, there can be no room to doubt the perfect yood faith of 
the French Government fn relation to the Turkish question, we cannot 
too earnestly impress on the people of this country the unepeakable im- 
nortance of cultivating the closestand most friendly relations with France 
| so long as we are surrounded with imminent perils. We should, indeed, 
, | like to see @ cordial union between the governments of the two countries, 
>| extablished on such a basis as would insure ite permanency, end not cease 
or even be weakened, by the settlement of the question. Instead 
t | of France and England being, as they were long represented to be, nata- 
t | ral enemies, they ought to be the most sincere frienda. Cordial) a 
eir 
t | terests are the same. Any great political changes in Europe which would 


affect the interests of the one, would, more or Jess, t the interests of 
t not be able of itself effec to resist 8 combi- 
nation on the part of Russia, Austria, and Prussia a it ; but, united, 


they would prove more than a match for all Europe, were the various 
despotic countries in it to enter into a league them. 

fhatever may have been our views, at any time, of the present or any 
preceding Government in France, we have never ceased to impresson the 


There exists not in that | people of that country the paramount importance of a clore and cordial 


country bosoms more profoundly loyal than our own ; for bis Royal High: | ynion between them and the people of Eagland. So far as our country- 
ness himself we entertain a sincere respect in his private and do- 


men are concerned, we can answer for them, that they not only are always 


but even if his Royal Highness understood our | ¢, bly di towards ench a unity of felling ead esties, bas: that 
institutions as they are understood by the peopleof this country, if ‘avourably disposed y . 


he employed the influences which be must unavoidably possess in fo8- | want of cordiality towards their country on the 


tering, improving, and strengthening those institutions, we should not any of his colleagues, we beg to assure them that the Coalition do not re- 
the less deplore that departure from the spirit of the British constitn- 


they also desire it. If the people of France, imagine they can see any 


part of our Premier or 


flect the popular feeling of the country. The bead of the Government 


We a* | and several of ite members may be the friends of the Czar, and the abet- 
sure his Roya! Hizhness, with sincere attachment to bis person as the 


tors of a Muscovite policy ; but so far from the nation having any ry 


h thy with such Ministers, they are indigoant in the bighest degree 


so much arisen from bis zeal for art, bis | they shculd be in power, And what is more, the pro Russian members of 
valuable labours in creating the Great Exhibition, from bis anxiety for | the Cabinet will not be permitted to remain in oles 


to we the 
the improvement of the condition of the labouring classes, but from the public feeling, and to play the game of the Count de Chambord. It isthe 
general, altbouzh mistakes, belief entertained by the public, that he care 


same Russian intrigues and inflaewce which bave placed Lord Aberdeen 
at the head of the Government, and kept bim there, which have 


We implore his Royal Highness to ponder well on the disastrous con- | xigut that unnataral amalgamation between the two branches of 
sequences which must resnit to himself from the prevalence of a contrary | Rourbon family in Fravce, which came wu 


Europe some weeks 
lee aa aware of this, and will 


bY with ise. The people of 
Nat ema i . , acting under Muscovite Inepiration, is 
s 


inistry wh 


removed, we may rest assured that the ames a ay the two coun- 

|. | tries will become cordial ; and then @ course of sction. in all the great 
same, 

of France t ought to be remembered, whatever we 


St. James’s—it is no secret in any court of Europe—that 


ingenuity could suggest to 
or of France from this coun 


this coun- 
. So far as relates to the Eastern question, it is no sectet in the Court 
Em- 


are beginning to be | olject. So far from having been even shaken in bis to contin- 
him who is now sud- oe allience with Ragland, be ban, within the last tow afforded 
an active and constant interferer in all our political | pryouf not to be mistaken, that be bas become more and more confirmed 


purpose on 
We most respectful his al Highness to reflect on these ich must be offered, not for the eake of Turkey ooly, but for the in 
Ph ngepin ve free ot hen I - ug those nearest and — be “¢ dees 4 


rity of the territorial of the various countries in 

dearest to him by the course which it is feared he is pursuing. He | the audacious of the Czar. 

must well know whether the letter in our yesterday’s impression contains | No doabt, the of in this line 

the trath or not. If it does, we implore him to dismiss euch men as Che-| of policy, has chosen the ; 

valier Bunsen and Baron Stockwar from his counsels, and to call | jisuee with Nicholas, the latter would have betrayed him whenever a con- 
understand the fair working® Of venient season for the purpose had arrived. 


the British constitution. He>wil! then learn, that however the in- sincere friendship, on the of the Cossack Emperor for the 
fluence may be ured, influeoce obtained inthe wanner polated out in| n-, Ths Onan, ond aft the ; 
t varia 


th the epiritof the constitation— 
late Sir Robert Peel understood that '{o being, There could not, therefore, be, on the part of the Cuar, amy 
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cordia' ing between bim aod the Emperor of the French. Con- 
<= mer fe pore be to listen to the urgent solicitations addressed to bim 
to sever the connection with Eagland, and identify hiqself with the cause 
of the Czar, he bas consulted bis own beat interests. But that coosidera- 
tion ought not to make us ove whit the less sensible of the value of the 
alliance of France at this fearful crisis in the bistory of Earope. We re- 
gard that alliance as of vital importancé, not only to France and England 
thomeelver, but to Europe generally; and, therefore, if the existeace of 
the Aberdeen Cabinet, which is a Bourbon as well as Cossack Cabinet, in- 
terposes an insuperable obstacle to a sincere friendship, and cordial co- 

ation, on the part of France and Eogland, that Ministry must be got 
out of the way with all practicable expedition. ~London Morning Ad- 


vertiscr, Jan. 5. » 


THE ALLIED FLEETS.—WHAT CAN THEY DO? 
The following is from the Times and seems to bx directed against those 
aions pat forward in many quarters as to the operat'ons which the com- 
bined fleets could accomp!ish before the spring. Frem this declaration we 
kaow that for some months, two at least, nothing can be effected in the 
Black Sea :— 


The strength of the combined English and French fleets now in the | 


amounts to 44 sail, including line-of battle ships, frigates and 
steamers. Of these the French and English have each three three-deckers ; 
we have seven two-deckers (including the 14g. nemnon) to live reach 
two-deckers, the French 90-cun screw ship Aupoleon having, unforta- 
nately, been sent back to Toulon for repairs. a bas, or will soon 
have, 11 paddle-whee!l steamers, The Sa areil (Koglish) and the 
Charlemagne (French) two-deckers have auxiliary steam power. In ad- 
dition to fis powerful fleet, there are in the Bosphorus at least seven 
Turkish and Egyptian line-of-battle ships, besides frigates and steamers; 
#0 that the combined force may be taken at about 60 sail. From the large 
amount of steam power, the weight of guns, the size of these shipsia pro 
portion to their ratiog, and the perfection to which naval a7 has 
now been carried both in the English and French navies, this is, beyond 
doubt, the finest naval armament ever gent to sea, though it might, if 
necessary, be powerfully augmented oy the first-class steamships and 
frigates which jorm Admiral Corry’s squadron now at Lisbon. Those 
vessels arv, however, probably reserved as the nucleus of the North Sea 
fleet in the epring. The best understanding prevails between the English 
and French officers, and the signal-books of the two squadrous bave been 

, with an arrangement that, in sailing order, the French equad- 
ron will form the weather, and the Eaglish the port line, 

Whatever may be the policy of the cabinets of London and Paris, and 
the desire of the ambassadors to give effect to the orders they receive, it 
must rest with the naval authorities to determine what measures can be 
taken at this season with safety to the fleets under their command, They 
have to encounter, not the Russians only, but a climate of extreme rigour 
in the worst season of the year—a sea darkened by foge, swept by sudden 
and violent storms, and little known to our sailors—a coast notorious in 
all ages as the noverca navium, the most inhospitable of shores. 1t would 
evidently be the height of folly and impolicy to expose the fleets to great 
risk from weather, uoless the admirals have a different object and plan of 
operations in view, which they conceive to be within their power. The 

blig in this country koows as yet very little of the difflculties which it 

their duty to consider and overcome. It is not improbable that the 
northern shores and of the Euxine are blocked up with ice. In 
severe seasons the Gulf of Odessa has been frozen over for two months at 
atime, and the navigation of that port is interrupted on an average 39 
days in the year, expecially in the month of January. The north-west 
angle of the lack Sea, between the mouths of the Daoieper and the Daies- 
ter, is the coldest and most exposed part of it, and Cherson, Nicolaieff, 
Odeo, and Ocaakow are probably unapproachable by water. Sebastopol 
is scarcely more accessible to winter operations, and the best naval au- 
thorities express doubts of the possibility of maintaining any close block- 
ade of the coast of the Crimea and Cherson at this time of the year. We 
state these facta, not from any doubt or misgiving as to the service which 
the fleeteare ready to perform, but to guard against the danger of under- 
rating the natural obstacles they may haveto encounter. The climate of 
R is, by sea as well as by land, one of the chief defences of that em- 
pire during a considerable portion of the year, and we cannot defeat the 
orler of nature. Nay, if anything could give the Russian navy a chance 
of resisting the two greatest maritime powers in the world, it would be 
that they 1d have wasted their forces in buffeting the winter and the 
Glemevts, while their real antagonist lies under shelter of his forts, refitting 
his veevels for next spring. The state of the weather at Constantinople 
must decide the moment at which the fleets can begin to act. The black 
Sea has of late been so tempestuous that we observe by the last accounts 
® Rasslan crusier has literally been driven into the Bosphorus for shelter ; 
and, uotil we learn that the season bas become somewhat more propitious 
to maritime operations, we shall hesitate to believe that they have 
actually begun.— Times, Jan. 3. 


od 


A PUPIL OF THE FRENCH IMPERIAL STAFF SCHOOL. 


It was some short time before the taking of Constantine, when General 
Damremont, who inet with a glorions death at the storming and capture 
of the place, was ia momentary expectation of despatches modifying or 
approving of his plan of attack : these papers were, be knew, to be brought 
back to him by one of his owa aides-de camp, a daring young Captain, ot 
five-and twenty, but upon whom the General knew he could rely to the 
last “ ruse” in & human brain, or to the last drop of his blood. Before start- 
ing to join the General, he ordered bis escort, some eleven in number, 
mostly all officers, but all of them men of tried courage and dauntless dar 
ing, to sling acroes their backs a black leather pouch each, exactly like 
the one he had on himself, and to wear it in the same identical way that 
he wore his own, and not fail doing what he bimeelf would do, were they 
to be attacked by larger numbers than they were themselves. As chief of 
the escort, and bearer of the despatches, they one and all promised the 
mort pawive and prompt obedience. This settled, the brave little party 

luped off on their way towards their destination. They avoided, as 

y thought, every place where danger in silent meditation and ob 
servation might seem to be lurking ; but, as they were coming up in full 
trot to the top of their last hill, and were silently congratulating them- 
selves on their several hours’ bard but safe ride, a troop of from some for- 
ty to fifty mounted wy into the road, not above fifty or sixty 
yards in front of them. The young Frenchmen, quick as lightning, dis- 
ebarged with hasty but unerriog aim their twelve carbines upon the ene- 
my, of whom they saw several fall and throwing the others into disorder. 
A volley badly aimed from the Arabs was avoided by the Frenchmen 
“ ducking,” or stooping their heads as flat as possible along their borses’ 
necks, and rushing on the Arabs, who were preparing to re-load their long 
rusty guns, two pistol-shots from every Frenchman committed immense ha- 
voo among them. It was at this moment of consternation on the one part, 
aad bloody daring on the other, that the young captain cried out—“Off with 
your pouches and bang them in amongst them, then spurs to horses, and 
a break-neck gallop down the bill with drawn sabres,” 

As soon said, so soon done: down banged the young Frenchmen, the 
gy om on the pouches and rapidly opening them, to find them 
most confoundedly empty. They had evidently waited iu ambush for 
the despatches ; but while they were vociferating out their rage and sur 
prise, and remounting their horses, the fugitives were far away, having 
contrived to reload their carbines and pistols en courant, in flying, guiding 
their horses by the bridlee, which they firmly clenched between their teeth. 
Oathey went for about another league, never halting till they arrived in 
sight of their own out-posts: there it was that the dashing “ tcher’’ 
pointed to his boots, and made them understand that before starting be had 

precautious-like” transmitted his despatches from his pouch to his long 
boota. The pantomine, for they had put their horses to an easy trot, flash- 
ed like lightning across the minds of all,and a bearty laugh and loud cheer 
implied how they enjoyed the joke. Not one of thele party bad been even 
toached—threw horn alone > mee been slightly wounded, but the pain 
their wounds only gave quickness to their legs, and the Ni 
RE ws cidienaeial 
tw y imagined that the report of their daring action was 
quickly bruited about, and whea examined into by gui de drvit—that ig, 
bef those competent, promotion and decorations quickly followed, the chief 
the escort receiving, at his own choice, the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
our. Such is the story that was related to me, and I was assured that 
from the moment of the apparition of the Arabs to the “ break neck bang”’ 
dowa the hills, two minutes could not have elapsed.--U. 8. Magazine. 





CURIOUS CASE OF IMPOSTURE. 

A singular case occupied the last session of the Conrt of Assizes 
of the Bas Rhia. A man named Aaselme Stierliug was tried for having 
persoaated one Seraphin Kauffman, of Oswald, baving got money in his 
name, sold bis land, and forged his name. Tbis Kauffarson, it appeared, 
lefs his family at the end of 1860, to go to Amiens to better bis fortune. 
In the © urse of the fuliowing year be oaly wrote to bis family once. In 
the spriag of 1852 the wife of « baker, named Riehl, of Strasburg, who 





was acquainted with Kauffmann, saw ‘he prisoner frequently pass ber shop, | 
and noticed that he was extraordinarily like that person. At length she 
became convinced that be must be Kauffmann bimeelf, and sbe accosted 
him by that name. He said that be was not Kauffmann, and went away. 
| A few days afterwards he went to ber, and said that be was Kauffmann. 
She informed Lac Lutz, of Oewald, who bad married Kauffmann’s sister, 
and he came to Strasburg, and went to the place at which Riehl indicated 
that he was to be found. He ed several times before him without be- 
ing recognized, and, at last taking him by the arm, cried “ Seraphin, 
don’t you know me?" Thesprisoner hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“ Brother-in-law, I should not bave gone away without seeing you!” 
| Lutz took him to dinner, and noticed that he seemed in distress, and bad 
two scars on his face. The accused said that he bad suffered many mis 
| fortunes, and that he had got the ecars in a fight at a publichouse. He 
| then borrowed a small sum of money from Lutz. A few days afterwards 
| Lutz took his wife to see him. He did not at first seem to recognize the 
woman, but she, thinking be was her brother, began weeping, and he | 
wepttoo. After some conversation he borrowed 30f. from them. In the | 
course of the following week Madame Lutz took him a farther sum of 4If. | 
| 50c. He also borrowed 30f. from Riehl. Kauffmann’s brother, Etienne, | 
subsequently went to Strasburg, and he entertained somé doubts as to the 
| man being his brother ; but the accused reassured him by stating that any 
| change which he might notice in bis person bad been caused by distress. 
He got from him 30f. on account of a legacy left to Seraphin by their 
mother. 

Some time after this the accused went to Oswald, and all the members 
of the Kauffmann family assembled to see him. But he did not call any 
of them by their names. This excited the suspicions of Etienne, and he 
declared that the man was not his brother after all. Thereupon, the ac- 
cused related certain incidents of the brother's life, which be had no doubt 
learnt in conversation with Mademe Lutz and Madame Riebl. Still 
Etienne was not satisfied, and called bim an impostor. This led to a 
fight. The accused, being denounced by Etienne, was arrested by the 
gendarmerie and carried off to gaol. Etienne, however, retracted what 
he had said, and, all the family baving joined bim in claiming him as the 
real Serapbin Kauffmann, be was given up. The real Kauffmann was 
possessed of certain parcels of land, and the prisoner after this sold one of 
tuem to a man named Oster for 140f. The sale was effected in the due 
legal way, and the accused signed the name of Seraphin Kauffmann to 
the deed. He subsequently sold another piece of land to a Jew named 
Stonny for 350f., and again signed the deeds in the name of Seraphin, At 
a later period he made a further sale to him of three other plots of land 
for 450f., and again forged Seraphin’s name. He also made Etienne pay 
him 170f., which remained due on the mother’s legacy. Nothing further 
occurred until January, 1853, when Lutz, to bis great astonishment, re- 
ceived a lettcr from the true Seraphin Kauffmann, at Amiens, calling on 
him to account for the money he bad received for him for the cultivation 
of bis land. He immediately informed him of what had taken place. 
Serapbin thought he was joking, but at length was convinced an impostor 
had personated and robbed bim. He hastened home and bad the man ar- 
rested. In his defence, the accused said that be was a foundling, and, on 
being recognized by the Kauffmann family, bad really thougbt that he 
hed belonged to it. The jury declared him guilty, but with extenuating 
circumstances, and the Court condemned him to 10 years’ imprisonment 
with bard labour, and to 100f. fine. In the course of the case, one of the 
witnesses, a corporal in the gendarmerie, stated that tbe likeness which 
existed between the accused and the real Kauffmana was really astonish- 
ing ; it even extended to their walk and gestures ; and he added that one 
of his men had addressed the real Kauffmann as the prisoner.— Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


—_----.s --- -— 


FILLIBUSTERING LITERATURE, 

The following appears in recent San Francisco papers. 

Fort McKibben, (L. C.,) Dec. 16, 1853, 

I have only time to give you a brief statement of the operations of the 
command of Col. Walker since the landing of our forces at this place. 

After having taken the town of La Paz, together with two Governors, 
(Espinosa and Revolleda,) in the early part of Novemb:r, we landed at 
this place on the 2d inst., and remained here in peace until the morning of 
the 5th, when the command of Col. Millendrez and Nigreta, surrounded 
our position, and attempted, by a rather well gotten up ruse, to destroy 
our party by an ambuscade. We foaght them in every way they desired, 
but being without horses, always failed to overtake them when they made 
their desperate charges, until at length, on the morning of the 14th, at a 
very early bour, when Millendrez’s party were nearly frozen with a cold 
rain which had fallen very heavy, a detachment of twenty of our men un- 
der command of Lieut. Crocker, attacked them in their strong position, 
and routed them completely, compelling them to “ vamose the ranch”’ in 
such double quick style as to forget their clothing, firearms, Indian ar- 
rows, hurses, blankets, &., to say nothing of one very prettily mounted 
braas field-piece, and many other articles peculiar to the tented field. 

I have not time to give you full details of this affair and several inte- 
resting skirmishes which have occurred in this vicinity, between our forces 
and those of Millendrez and Nigrete, but will be more particular in my 
next. We had only one man wounded in the affray of the 16th, and know 
that we kiiled several of the enemy, and wounded many of them. 

Millendrez, during the several days skirmishing, sent three flags of 
truce to Col. Walker, and tried to violate the last two, by sending scouts 
around to a position which he could not have obtained in any otber way ; 
but in this, as well as in a blackguard note, he failed most signally. His 
scouts were headed off. and bis insolent, illiterate note sent back, and un- 
answered, until Col. Walker sent Lieut. Crocker with twenty men, as 
above related, to whip about one hundred of them. 

Our Colonel had asked for these twenty men (as volunteers) with the 
intention of commanding them in person, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by the men, who considered his services necessary to the defence of our 
temporary fort. 

The writer of this was not one of the “ fighting detail” on the night of 
the 16th inst., but was in an excellent position to see the whole fight, and 
can say that it was a beautiful carried out affair, and one which reflected 
great credit on the command. 

Yours, respectfully, Sauven Runanp, 
Second Lieut. Walker's Independent Batt’n. 
ee 


SNow-BaLLinc on THE Liverpoor. Excuance.—Yesterday, our Ex- 
change flags was the scene of one of the most extraordinary displays ever 
witnessed on the arena “ where merchants most do congregate.” The 
desire of gain seems at least for a day, to have been forgotten, and the 
joyous hilarity which a suow storm begets in youth, would seem yesterday 
to bave taken possession of many a man, whom the laborious occupations 
of commerce might well be supposed t ve considerably damped, if it 
had not obliterated every trace of juvenile merriment and freak. The 
judgments of the world are often erroneous, Care, seriousness and circum- 
spection are said to be the characteristic of those engaged largely in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and steadiness and gravity are the most essential ele- 
ments of success in commercial life. We feel inclined to dispute the asser- 
tion, for we can confidently state, we yesterday saw some of the best and 
most noted men of business in Liverpool, as “ playful as kittens,” and 
playing a game at snow balls in a style which would bave delighted the 
most mischievous urchin who happens at the present season to be revelling 
in the liberty which the Christmas holidays afford. Many perbaps will be 
inclined to start when they bear this announcement. Nevertheless, it is 
& fact that upwards of from three to four hundred men, occupied in mer- 
caatile pursuits, were yesterday engaged for upwards of two hours in a 
combat of snowballs for want of something better todo. The battle was 
that of cotton v. stocks, cotton brokers pelted share brokers, and share 
brokers pelted cotton brokers, to the infinite amusement of themselves 
and of an immense crowd of bystanders. It is only to be regretted that 
the injudicious interference of Captain Grei should have been the cause 
of bringing what was purely an eballition of amusement, generated by a 
want of the usual supply of metropoliton news, consequent upon the stop- 
page of railway communication, by the very heavy fall of snow, to an un- 
pleasant and very untoward conclusion. Universal good humour pre- 
vailed until the head-constable made his appearance, and however he may 
have distinguished himself by a display of personal bravery, his conduct 
will scarcely add to his reputation for common sense.—Daily Northern 
Times, Jan. 7. 

Tus Court at Wixpsor.—The Queen’s Christmas gifts to the were 
distributed in the Riding-school, at Windsor Castle, h- Saturday last. The 
recipients consisted of about 600 poor persons, residing in Windsor and 
Clewer parishes. At ten o'clock the Queen and Prince, accompanied by 
the Royal children, the Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis of Abercorn, the 
Barl and Countess Granville, mg f Harriet and Lady Beatrix Hamilton, 
and attended by the whole of the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, left 
the Castle, and proceeded to the gallery of the Riding school, to witpess 
the distribution, which took place under the superintendence of tv cler 
of Windsor and Clewer.—On Sunday, the Qneen and Prince, and the 











dies and geatlemea of the Court attended Divine Service ia the private 
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chapel of the Castle. The Hon. and Rev. G. Wellesley officiated —Ona 
Monday morning, Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales, Prinee Alfred 
and the Duke of Cambridge, skated on the ice in the Home-park. Her 
Majesty was present.—On Tuesday the Queen and Prince, were gh | 
the Viscountess Jocelyn, Colonel Bouverie, and Lieut.-Col. mour, 
Windsor at tep o'clock, for London, by a special train of the Great West- 
ern Railway. The Royal party drove from Paddington to the exhibition 
of the Photographic Society in Suffolk-street. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness also visited the Duchess of Gloucester ; and the Queen returned 
to the railway station, and arrived at Windsor at ten minutes before two 
o'clock. The Prince proceeded from Gloucester House to Mr. Bailey’s 
studio, in Newman-street, to inspect his cast for the statue of Lord Mans 
field. His Royal Highness afterwards honoured Mr. Bell's studio, at Ken- 
sington, with a visit, to see his cast for the statue of Sir Robert Walpole, 
both of which are about to be executed for the Houses of Parliament. The 
Prince called at Buckingham Palace, and returned to Windsor at a quar- 
ter-past four o’clock.—On Thursday Prince Albert drove her Majesty out 
in a sledge, towards Staines. The Princesses followed in another sledge. 
—London paper, Jan. 7. 





Tax Tures Beuis ayp ER ALLIes.—We have recorded the mode in 
which it is proposed to divide the contributions received for those who 
were engaged in saving the survivorsof the San Francisco. We observe 
that each of the masters of the three vessels engaged in this work share 
alike. We do not desire to impugn the impartiality of the Committee of 
Distribution. But the fact cannot be disguised that no man did half so 
much, nor did all together do as much as did Capt. Creighton toward sav- 
ing the sufferers on board the San Francisco. He braved perils and un- 
derwent fatigues which no other man was called to endure and under, 
His powers of endurance and his philanthropic impulses were put to 
severest test. He rescued the survivors in the face of dangers and diffi- 
culties that would bave disheartened most men and driven them away 
from the wreck to seek safety for themselves. It was he and he alone that 
lay by the sinking ship during six wintry days and nights, tossed on 
frowning seas that forbid allattempt at affording relief. And it is to him, 
over and above every other man, by far, to whom tle praise and the glory 
is due for rescuing the sufferers on board the ill-fated ship. 

It is a hopeless task to undertake to compute the value of such condact 
in money, and an invidious one to measure it by such a scale when con- 
trasting it with the services of others. We presume the Committee felt 
the difficulty and embarrassment of their position in coming to their de- 
cisions, and we wish to do no more in reference to the subject so far as 
Capt. Creighton is concerned, than to publicly recognize his superior 
claims to consideration and regard among all those who participated in 
the generous and noble work of rescuing the remaining survivors of the 
sinking ship.—. ¥. T'ribune, 


Frances Brown, THs Burp Portress.—Here is a woman—blind from 
early childbood—helpless in the stony streets of London--living a life of 
noble struggle and earning her daily bread by those tender utterances. of 
the music within ber, which are as charms, and spells, and darling house- 
hold words ia many homes. The struggle is hard enough for tbe strong 
man--the man with all! his faculties about him. What must i: be then to 
the lone woman—the delicately-organized and finely-touched frame of the 
woman of genius? Our Queen has won for herself golden opinions—opi- 
nions as precious as all the jewels in her crown—by her delicate kindness 
to Mre. Warner in her hour of sickness. Her gift again to Mrs, Hogg 
shows that her heart is open to all gentle appeals on behalf of those of her 
sex who struggle and aspire—who serve the State by their intellect, 
and achieve distinction by their merits and their virtues. It is our pride 
to chronicle all such gentle deeds—deeds to beautify royal doers, and 
render the devotion of the English people io the person of their Queen, an 
evidence of logic as well as of loyalty. In this spirit we suggest the name 
of our blind poetess, as a worthy object for the reception of some small 
share of those national rewards which are set aside by Parliament for such 
purposes. For the young Queen and mother—who at this Christmas time 
scatters around her eo much light and happiness—to remember the outer 
darkness and struggling life of Frances Brown—the sweet singer and no- 
ble woman--whose story is as far above romance as a natural flower is 
beyond a painted one—would be a most gracious, womanly and tender 
act.—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 

*.* We quote the foregoing from our contemporary with pleasure. It 
is fair to add, as showing the feeling of Her Majesty towards the blind 
poetess, that the pension of £20 a year which Miss Brown already enjo 
was given by the Queen out of her private ed out of the publie 
fund. We think, with our contemporary, that this is a very proper case 
for the exercise of Ministerial discretion in the assignment of the rewards 
of genius. An addition, small in itself, to the pension granted by the 
Queen, would place the receiver in a position, above absolute want or the 
necessities of absolute drudgery.— Athenaeum. 





Warsinc.— We have just learnt from a private source, upon which we 
have every reason to rely, that the Russian Government has given notice 
to several commercial gentlemen and engineers interested in Russian rail- 
ways that it is not intended to proceed at once with these undertakings. 
In fact, the works are about to be suspended, and all the men and money 
required for their construction will be devoted to carrying on the war. 
We have also been informed, on excellent authority, that agents of Rus 
sia are at the present moment engaged in this country in search of ships 
and warlike stores for the Russian Government. Agents have also pro- 
ceeded to America, on a s‘milar mission. We cannot calculate on the ex- 
tent of their success across the Atlantic: but ‘t is right to warn‘all British 
subjects that they will subject themselves to very heavy penalties if they 
shall be found eagaged in the prohibited commerce of arms, ammunition, 
or armed vessels, with any foreign State. This cortraband trade is pro- 
hibited with parties in a time of peace. We are at this moment in what 
is termed an hostile attitude. Should actual hostilities occur, all persons 
engaged in this dangerous traffic would be placed in a position of some 
danger. In such an event—which may come upon us any day--the crime 
and the punishment would be perilously increased. The warning, there- 
fore, we hope will not be thrown away, for the guilty parties may be as 
sured that they will not be allowed to escape with impunity.—London 
Observer, Jan. 1 

University Rerorm.—Lord Palmerston bas addressed a letter to Prinoe 
Albert, as Chancellor of Cambridge University, drawing his attention to 
the points on which the government is of opinion reforms in the University 
are needed, and calling for information as to what steps, if any. bave been 
taken to carry out those improvements. The beads under which the re- 
forms deemed indispensible were classed, have been already published ; 
the following appears to contain the gist of the other portion of the com- 
munication :—“I therefore request that your Royal Highness will, in 
your capacity of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, have the 
goodness to take an early opportunity of informing me what measures of 
improvement that University, or so far as your Royal Highnese's know- 
ledge extends, any of its Colleges may be about to undertake, and what 
aid they may desire from parliament in the form either of prohibitions, of 
enabling powers, or of new enactments. Her Majesty’s government are 
anxious to receive this information in such time as may enable them to 
give vo this important subject the careful deliberation it demands, and to 
be in a condition to advise her Majesty thereupon, if possible, by the 
month of February.” 

Goop SErvices appreciaTep.—The British Government have advised 
Mr. Elliott, the acting British Consul in Boston, that they have awarded 
a gold medal. which is now being prepared for presentation, to Capt. 
Young, of the American schooner Waldron Holmes, of Provincetown, in 
testimony of their sense of the courage and humanity which he 
in rescuing and saving the master and crew of the British bark Caire 
from the wreck of their vessel. 











Waruike Preparations IN France.—We learn, from authority, 
that the Emperor of France is making, though quietly and unobtrusively, 
preparations for war on a scale of ma; itude far surpassing anything of 
which either we or his own subjects had any idea. In a few weeks he will 
have the extraordinary number of 700,000 efficient men available for war- 
like purposes at a moment’s notice.—Morning Advertiser, 5th inst. 





Tue Mose in sectxsioy.—Henry W. Longfellow has resigned the Pro- 
fessorship of Belles Letters and Modern Languages at Harvard 
which he has held with distinguished honour since the year 1836. 
will cont.nae to perform the duties of the office till his successor is 
pointed. 

Heavy anv Pscputar Vervict.—The suit of Thos. H. Silkman against 
Davis & More, for injuries received by plaintiff, by the upsetting of the 
stage coach belonging to the line of stages of which they are aed ct 
tors, was brought to a close in the U.S. District Court, night 

and the jury returned a verdict yesterday morning of $6,400. The acc 
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deat happened at Vernon, Wis, in 1850. The plaintiff fractured the e- 











1854. 


bow joint, from which he almost lost the use of his right arm. One point  aresnid to be disorganized. Osman Pasha, the gallant Admiral who fought 


decided by the Court, we anderstand, was that the fact that the p 
had been maltreated by his physician, was not to be takea into cousidera- 
tion by the jury in mitigation of damages, as he must be supposed to have 











mail reports the old story of the Russians marching on Khiva; but this 





it is desirable to canvas too closely the discretion of the well-intentioned 


atiff s bravely at Sinope, isdead of his wounds at Sebastopol—Another Indian Almonera. We do bot allude to the circamstance, for the purpose of ac- 


knowledging the frank and liberal spirit in which our contemporary, the 


employed the best medical assistance in his power, and the stage compa again is balanced by the more positive statement that the Shab of Persia Tribune, deals with the clroamstances of the case. We commend to no 


ay were therefore responsible for all 
maa is a merchant of New York city.--Milwaukee ews, Jan. 7. 





Ruorers axp Desrerrens.—Through the St. Kitts and Antigua papers | 
we iearn that the trial of the Tortola rioters had been concluded. Seven | 
of the prisoners were found guilty of setting fire to persons’ houses in the 
towa, and sentenced to death. The grand jury, in their reply to the ail- 


in that quarter is neutralized. 

Coming back from “ farthest Ind,” we find nothing like a good under- ! 
standing amongst the Earopean powers, unless it be between France and 
Great Britain, regardiog which we would fain relieve ourselves from all) 
doubt. We cannot indeed dwell, as some of our contemporaries do, upon | 


aeaces of the injury. Mr. Silh- has made the amende to the British Minister, and that Russian influence tice what that journal says briefly, but generously and delicately, of “ The 


Three Bells and her Allies,” in a paragraph that is copied elsewhere. 
For the rest, admiration of a brave deed has not exhausted itself, and 


| its fruits are coming thickly upon the doers, and specially upon the prin- 


cipal one. The City of New York has presented {ts freedom to Captain 
Creighton in a massive golden box, with the attendant ceremonial of a 


dress of Chief Justice Davoren, attributes the riot to dissatisfaction created | the length of the Empress’s train, at the grand New Year's reception, or | public hand-skaking and a Common Councilmen dinner. The funds fer 


amongst the labouring population by the increase of the taxes, especially 
of the cattle atd equitable tax. 
A most tragical tale is told of the sufferings of three soldiers of a de- 


upon the shortness of the Emperor's speeches. Still, we copy elsewhere | 
a sensible article from a London paper as to the necessity of making | 


testimonials in other cities than this have swelled to high figures. The 
feeling is wide-spread. The proofs of it are lavishly generous. We sball 


tachment of 67th regiment, now stationed at Tortola, and a black man, | election between Nicholas and Napoleon; and assure our readers, not- | reserve space to enumerate them when the account is finally balanced— 


who got into a boat; the soldiers with the intention of deserting and get- | withstanding our inveterate ill-will to the latter, that if his soldiers and | between coura 


ting over to Crab Island, and from thence, as opportunity offered, to 
America. After a while, the wind rising, they were driven out of their | 
course, and so remained in the open boat for several days, without food 
or water. At length one of the soldiers proposed to draw lotstthat one | 
should be killed to furnish food for the others. They did so, and the lot | 
fell upon Thomas Buckley, one of the soldiers, who forthwith bound up| 
his arm, and opened a vein to bleed himself to death ; one of the others | 
and the black man sucked his blood, and afterwards went raving mad 
and jumped into the sea. Buckley also died, and there remvined only 
one soldier out of the party in the boat, Wm. Lannon, whothrew the dead 
body into the sea, lashed the helm, and left himself to his fate. He had 
not tasted any of Buckley’s blood, because, according to his own state- 
ment, he felt a scruple at doing so, as he had been his comrade. After 
eleven days’ drifting, the boat was driven on the coast of St. Domingo, 
and the coast guard found the survivor, and after giving him some re- 
freshment, carried him to Jacmel, to the English Consul, before whom he 
made a reiation of the facts as above, and he was sent back to Tortola in 
the steamer. 





Rev-nor Snor.—-The following letter has been addressed to the editor 
of the Morning Advertiser. 

Sir,—Seeing a letter in your paper of this morning. signed “ D. Ham- 
mond,” stating that furnaces for heating shot were being made in the 
Commercial-road with all despatch for the Russian Government, in reply, 
[ bave no doubt I am the person alluded to, and beg to say, that your cor- 
respondent is in error, inasmuch as the furnaces in question are for our 
own Government, and not for Russia as described.— You will, therefore, 
do me the favour of placing before the public this correct statement.— 
[ am, Sir, yours, &., Joun FRASER. 

10, Commercial-road East, Dec 30. 





Questions vor THe GrocraPuicat Soctery.—What is the distance be- 
tween the Mouth of the Thames and the Chops of the Channel? Are the 
inhabitants of Montenegro a black population? Are the “ Steppes” of 
Tartary a national dance {— Diogenes. 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
T= BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred am 
thentic Paintings, by the »ost celebrated [talian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters, 
from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) down w Horace Vernet, is now open We mT at 843 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1863. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1854. 


The European sayings and doings, comprised fn the budget brought by 
the Liverpool mails of the 7th and 11th inst., are not of the most satisfac- 
tory kind. On the contrary, one might almost report that the new year 
opens gloomily for those whose interests and sympathies are bound up 
with the course of European events. Gentlemen, whose pulses are un- 
quickened by anything short of a revolution or an earthquake, may indeed 
sbrug their shoulders and contemptuously draw! out that the last steamer 
brings no news; but then such readers seem to think that catastrophrs 
should be improvised for the express purpose of giving piquancy to the'r 
morning papers, and, as such, may safely be handed over to the news-boys 
who cry in the streets. We, whose business it is to collate and extract, 
find the latest batch of journals by no means devoid of importance. 

Peace, or war ?—that is still the question ; but it verges rapidly towards 
a definite answer. And anable, during several moaths past, to believe in 
the peaceful solution of the Eastern “ difficalty,” as it used to be blandly 
called, we must now confess we have small hope that a war between the 
great powers can be avoided. Couriers and telegraphs, it is true, are yet 
busy in conveying nonsensical despatches to and from mistrustful govero- 
ments ; but the broad fact stares one in the face, that the principal parties 
are arming for the conflict, and that the chances run prodigiously in fa- 
vour of a fioal arbitrement by the sword. There are signs even abroad 
oi a craving for the excitement of war; and this, however much we may 
deplore it, will have some influence when the time comes. Commerce and 
Civilization have had their humanizing effiects on our countrymen ; and 
they who call us a nation of shop-keepers may have had some plausibi- 
lity on their side. Still, forty years of peace, in the larger acceptation of 
the term, have not emasculated the national mind of Great Britain. 9 We 
were never 80 rich and so strong as at present. We may be reluctant, to 
strike ; but if strike we must, our blows will be hard. 

_ We have said that 1854 opens somewhat gloomily, across the water. It 
does eo. Effort after effort has been tried in vain, by unwearied and un- 
blashing diplomatists, to bully or coax the Tarkish Sultan into an aban- 
donment of his rights; and we even fear that the assistance of British and 

French bayonets has been proffered, to suppress any riotous show of Turk- 
ish indigoation, in the event of the Sultan’s acceptance of dishonourable 
proposals. The rebuke of the Mahommedan might well shame the Chris- 
tian—he declared that rather than use foreign force against his own peo- 
ple, he would resiga his crown.—But we mast limit ourselves to a broad 
outline. Russia and Tarkey are at war. France and England, we all 
know, have been quietly looking on, until the hidden purposes of the 
French Emperor and the expression of public sentiment in England have 
induced them to put on a bolder attitude, and to declare that they may 
possibly be driven into active interfereace.-On the 30th ult., indeed, it is 
now reported, the combined fleets or a portion of them actually entered 


sailors fight side by side with ours, they shall have the meed of merit at 
our hands.—But this is a digression.—Austria knows not which way to 
turn, and is as full of twists and doubts as the leading journal of Europe 
itself. Prussia mistrusts the revolutionary spirit that might be awakened 
by a general war. Sweden and Denmark have entered into strict alliance, 
and published notice of their intent to preserve strict neutrality ; but the 
Czar is their near neighbour, and they may be overawed.—On the other 
powers we need not bestow much attention. They are mostly too weak, 
or too much occupied with their own affairs, to take part in the Congress 
of nations.—If we mention Holland, it is but to say that she continues 
marvellously quiet ; whilst Spain seems to have substituted Ambassado- 
rial duels for ber much loved Bull-fights. If Lord Howden and the Aus- 
trian Minister are the next performers, they ought to fight in the public 
arena. New vogue must be given to this fashion, by the announcement 
that the Marquis de Turgot is consoled by Louis Napoleon for the lodg- 
ment of Mr. Soulé’s bullet io his leg. He is raised to the dignity of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, 

Domestic affairs wear an unpleasant look, in keeping with things ex- 
ternal. Two crumbs of comfort are all that we can find. In the first 
place, the returns of the Revenue, made wp to the 5th inst., are satis- 
factory ; in the second, whatever may have been the weakness or folly 
of the Cabinet, the Admiralty during the last few months seems to have 
brought up the efficiency of the right arm of our power to a very satisfac- 
tory pitch. And this is no slight matter, seeing that before many months 
are over, their prowess may be tried ia the Baltic and the Euxine Seas. 
Already there are rumours of a North Sea squadron, and a Napier leading 
it.—Our black list, we regret to say, is a longer one. 

On the 7th inst., we took occasion to say a few words, relative to the 
charge brought in print against Prince Albert, of interfering in foreign 
affairs of state. The attack is still sustained ; and since to prove a negutive 
is always an embarrassing task, the assailants so far have the advantage. 
Thinking however it might interest some of our readers, to see these charges 
put into a definite shape, we make to-day a few extracts embracing them, as 
set forth by the tory Morning Herald and the ulra-liberal Morning Adver- 
tiser. As an offset to these, there is nothing but an almost universal reliance 
on the moderation, eagacity, tact, and good-sense, that have characterised 
the Consort of Queen Victoria, since he identified himself with the British 
Crown and People. How popular the Prince has been, we need not say ; 





preof. But on this point, the Ministry will have to undergo a strict scru- 
‘tiny, so soon as Parliament assembles ; and though the subject be a deli- 
cate one, it must not be slurred over.. If there be no denial on authority, 
or no satisfactory explanation, Lord Aberdeen could ecarcely continue to 
hold office. These are not times when the interests of the nation can be 
jeopardised, for fear of wounding the sensibilities of one of the “high 
personages of the realm.” In connection with this charge, but so con- 
nected as to be scarcely intelligible, are rumours of the purposed resig- 
nation of Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief, to be succeeded by 
Lord Raglan, better known and well-known as Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 
It has often been surmised that Prince Albert’s eye was set upon that 
honourable post; bat his appointment would not be acceptable to the 
Army. It is to be hoped that no Ministry will make it. 

Terrible burricanes, cold unprecedented since the commencenient of 
this century, and fal's of snow that blockaded the railways and isolated 
tie centres of trade and commerce—these are surely cot vexations, for 
which any poor Cabinet Ministers should be held accountable. Ak , 
however, of 14 per cent. in the Consols, an enormous rise in the price of 
provisions, and the occurrence of sundry riots in Devonshire bearing the 
ugly title of bread riots, will probably be added to Lord Aberdeen’s bur- 
den of responsibility on the grand topic of foreign affairs. Really, if Lord 
Derby could patch up a decent administration, raise a war-cry, seduce 
tie ever-ready Palmerston to bis side, get Dieracli to extemporise a Reform 
Bill, and eschew too mach haggling for the epoils of office, who shall say 
that he might not have one mofe chance of being at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? 

Nothing has been said or done at Washington during the week, that 
has any particular bearing on British interests. But it is not therefore 
to be supposed that the week has slipped away, without its due share of 
excitement in that excitable city. The Nebraska Territory Bill seems to 
have evoked the slumbering enmity between North and South ; the con- 
test between “ Hards’’ and “ Softs,” those incomprehensible sections of 
a political party, has been transferred to the floor of the Houee of Repre- 
sentatives ; the Erie rioters e in for notice; General Scott’s friends 
are yet trying to obtain from Congress a Lieutenant-Generalship for the 
veteran soldier, who experiences in this matter something of the prover- 
bial ingratitude of a Republic; the new Treaty with Mexico is still an 





Catholics of the U. S., has been freely discussed, without being made very 
clear. 

This Papal Supervisor, it will be remembered, has been the cause of 
some rioting in varicus parts of the Union, and of demonstrations of poli- 
tico-religious intolerance, that are disgraceful in themselves and danger- 
ous to the public peace. Being at Washington, he has sought to obtain 
Ambaseadorial protection, on the ground of a simple letter of introduc- 
tion—such as one gentleman would send to another—from Pius IX. to 





the Black Sea. This wonderful advance has been for some time anticipa- 
ted ; bat if, as is surmised, the Admirals are only ordered to shut up the 
Rassian squadron in its own seoure harbour, such a fool’s errand is a fitting 
climax to the long-contioued blunders by which this Eastern question has 
been mismanaged.— We touched however on this point, three weeks ago, 
and care not to repeat ourselves, or to retract our remarks then made. It 
seems to us that to exasperate, without striking, this very formidable 
Czar, is about the silliest policy that could be adopted. If Lord Aberdeen 
sapposes that the Autocrat will never believe the Western powers to be 
in earnest, anless he knows that their fleets are cruising fruitlessly amid 
the howling wintry storms of the Euzine, it is Lord Aberdeen’s own fault. 

Limited epace mast once more be our excuse for briefly setting down 
the local items coanected with this absorbing topic.--There has then 
been some popular ferment at Constantinople, bat without any serious 
outbreak.—There have been skirmishes oa the Danube ; and an insurrec- 


General Pierce. We trust he has oblained it, and indeed it is believed 
that he has. His right to it does not concern us; and a slight stretch of 
the laws of diplomatic etique'te may very well be overlooked, if it save a 
Minister of Religion from insult and an infuriated populace from crime. 
On our tenth page will be found an account of the manner in which 
the large sum of money is to be distributed, that was raised here for testi- 
monials to the brave men who rescued the crew and passengers of the 
San Francisco. To the specific appropriations some exception has been 
taken, both in and out of print. It does not meet with general approbe- 
tion, that those who came in at the eleventh hour should receive only the 
same award as those who “bore the burden and heat of the day ;” and 
that a fund raised for a specific purpose should in a certain degree be di- 


horse in the mouth ;” and assuredly the gallant Capt. Creighton will be 
the very last man to doso. The unexampled munificence with which bis 





tion of the peasantry of Lesser Wallachia, against the Russians, is ramor- 
oa—The Tarkish troops in the Asiatic districta bordering on the Buxine 


services have beer repaid, and the profasion of honours beaped upon him, 


and that he has been so unduly, we will not believe without convincing | jure annexation ? 


open question ; and the position of Signor Bedini, the Papal Nuncio to the | ¢), 


verted from it—There is a proverb that tells us not to “look a gift 


ge and bumanity, on the one side—appreciation and lib- 
erality, onthe other. 

In connection with this subject, we notice that Col. Gates, who com- 
manded the troops embarked on board the unfortunate steamer, and who 
left her with the first small detachment of the saved, bas called upon the 
War Department for an official inquiry into his conduct. This step is 
taken in consequence of some reflections passed upon him by portions of 


the press, These reflections would have found no echo in this journal, had 
they not been thus formally brought to notice ; and most sincerely do we 


trust that the Colonel may come out of the investigation with ansullied 
honour. 
In November last, we believe it was, but we are not well posted on civie 
matters, there were pwans shouted because of a change in the City Coun- 
oils of New York, that was to take effect with the comiag year. Oh, the 
blessings that were promised us! What clean-swept streete we were to 
have ; what freedom from offal and putrescent matter that engenders dan- 
gerous epidemics! Well, here we are, after the lapse of a month of the new 
régime, still alternating between the dust of Grand Cairo and the Gith of 
Lisbon, the worst treated but jolliest people under the sun. Trae, we 
could almost sigh for the old Pagan rites; for under them, when the 
Cholera comes—and come it must in obedience tc our call—we could 
offer up a holocaust of faithless office-bearers. As it is, New York ie 
probadly in the right of it. We voluntarily shorten our lives ; of course, 
we make them merry. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the news of the discomfture and dis- 
persion of the bucaneers under Col. Walker, who lately invaded Lower 
California, turns out to be premature. San Francisco papers of the Slat, 
ult. give some lively details of their adventares, and anticipating the 
arrival of a further force in aid of the self dubbed President, consider the 
affair as by no means concluded. Elsewhere the reader will find a letter 
from one of the officers of the “ Independent Battalion,” that throws some 
light on the position and nature of the reckless fellows engaged in it, 
Sul, notwithstanding one’s natural disgust at the lawlessness displayed, 
it must be avowed that Lieut. Raland bas a soldierly touch in bis style of 
writing.—But if the invaded territory become part and parcel of the U.S. by 
cession, can any one inform us of the exact relative position of President 
Pierce and President Walker? Can the latter demand compensation, if be 
be compelled to lay down the Presidential office? Will no company of 
speculators be found, willing to prosecute his claims before Congress, im 
the event of this de facto head of a government being overridden by a de 











M. de Bodisco, the Minister of Russia resident at Washington, died en 
Sunday last, at his residence in that neighbourhood. The length of time 
daring which he occupied that post, and a slight tinge of romance in big 
marriage with a young American iady, tended to give bim more promi 
nonce than his personal endowments or diplomatic services would probe- 
bly have earned for him. The President of the U.S., the Foreign minis- 
ters, and a few members of Congress attended his obsequica, both Houses 
of the Legislature having adjourned over the day appointed for the fuae- 
ral,—A_ brief sketch of M. de Bodisco’s career will be found under oer 
Obituary heading. 
The blood-red cloud that bangs over the East of Europe is reflected in 
miniature, near the Western borders of this State ; and if the “ Old Duke” 
was right in saying that England could not wage o small war, the eame 
remark ecarcely applies to the citizens of Erie, Penn. They seem still 
tbe involved in physical, moral, aod legal warfare with their neighbours, 
and all the rest of the world; bat though there have been several ekige 
mishes, and much loud talking is beard, we do not yet hear of acy decle 
sive action, or that the President of the U.S. has ordered a detachment 
of U. S. troops to the ground whereon bis civil officers bave been roughly 
handled. We gather from the statements of the journals around us, that 
th: Governor of the State of Pennsylvania is rather “ backward at com- 
ing forward’’ to enforce the law, and ensure an easy transit for passengers 
through the disputed territory. 


Mr. Martin Koezta did not skilfully avail himself of that tide in the af- 
fairs of men, which, if taken at the right moment leads—you know where, 
He shillied-sballied at Smyrna, between bis semi-Americao citizenship 

and bis demi-semi Hungarian nationality, antil be wriggled himself out of 
a!l his chances for fame. He might bave been the bero of a new Il'ad,«r 
at least of an Odyssey. He is no such thing. He issaid to bave been re- 
ceatly in @ destitute condition, and to be now starting as » peripatetic 

Daguerreotypist. We wish him much success; bat if he want to show @ 

sample of bis skill, let him exhibit the portrait of Capt. Ingraham in pre- 

ference to his ow. 
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Lightbody, pro; W Brice, Gent, to be Amsiat-Surg to Forces, v Roosmalecocy 


Bagver—Capt Duckett, of 34 W I Hegt, to be Maj in the Army. 

Ovrics ov Onvxance, Jan. 6.—Bil Regt of Artillery; Sec LA M le Fer Taylor 
to be First LA, v Moody, dec. Corps of ti Engineers; Sec Capt Fanshawe tw be 
Capt, v Denison, Seconded; First Lt Grant to be Bec Capt, v Fanshawe; Sec 
Lt Bavage to be First LA, v (rant. 

Ovvice ov Onvwancn, Jan. 5.—RI Kegt of Artillery; Gent Cadets to be Sec | 
Lis; Rideout, v Price, pro; Wateon, v King, pro; Tillard, ¥ Cairnes, pro; Bol 
ton, v¥ Whitehead, pro; Nicolls, v Jones, pro; Maclachlan, v Collington, pro; 
Barton, v Brown, pro; Johnstone, v Prosser, pro; Cockerell, v Strangways, pro; 
Hamphrey, v Harrison, pro; Wilson, v Higgen, pro; Broughton, v Harward, | 
pro; Walker, v Vibert, pro. Corps of TU Engineers; Gent Cadets to be Bec Lis 
with temporary rank: the fion © Wrotterley, v Grantham, pro; Hale, v Ne 
ville, pro; Dumaresy, v Barber, pro; Lempriere, v Koe, pro Longley, v Lem 

» 


priere, pro 


| 

Cuanous ix Stations.—The following changes in the stations of the | 
under-mentioned regiments have been ordered to take place forthwith, on | 
| 

| 


the arrival of the vessels in which they are to embark for conveyance to 
their respective destinations. It will be seen that there are three regi- 
ments under orders to proceed to Malta, three regiments for Gibraltar, two | 
regiments for Van, Diemen's Land, and two regiments for the Cape of (Good 
Hope, and one cavalry and two line regiments from the Cape of Good 
i to the Fast Indies —making a total of ten regiments leaving Ireland 
on foreign service, with three regiments extending their period of foreign 
ay od proceeding from the Cape to India. The regiments ordered 
home are—one cavalry regiment aod four line regiments from the East 
Indies, two line regiments from the Cape of Good Hope, and one from 
Van Diemen’s Land—making a total of eight regiments under orders to 
return to this country. 

Reamewrs Gora Aproap.— To Malta—The 9th Foot, at present at 
Fermoy, under the command of Lt.-Col. Barton; the 39th Foot, at Cork, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Cole ; and the 62d Foot, at Fermoy, under 
the command of Lt.-Col. Trollope.-- Tv Gibraltar—The 14th Foot, sta- 
tioned at present at Limerick, under the command of Lt.-Col. Barlow 
the 17th Foot, at Dublin, under the command of Lt.-Col. M'Pherson, O.B. ; 
and the 82d Foot, at Cork, under the command of Lt.-Col. Ferryman.— 
To Van Diemen’s Land—The 1st battalion of the 12th Foot, at Belfast, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Rumley ; and the 46th Foot, at Kilkenny, 
ander the command of Lt.-Col. Garrett, K.H.—To the Cape of Good 
Hope—The 2lat Foot, Royal North Britieh Fusileers, at present at Dab- 
lia, under the command of Lt.-Col. Horn; and the 63d Foot, at Dublin, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. A. Cunliffe Pole. 

Reotwexts ror Exrexpep Senvicn.—From the Cape to India—The 
12th, Prince of Wales's Royal Lancers, under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Pole ; the 434 Foot, under Lt.-Col. Skipwith; and the 74th Highlanders, 
ander Lt.-Col. M'Daff. 

Reomeyts Rerursiwo Home.— From the East Indies—The lth King’s 
Light Dragoons, Hussars, from Madras, under the command of Lt.-Col. 
Key ; the 18th Foot, from Bengal, under the command of Lt.-Col. Reig- 


C.B.; the blest Foot, from Madras, under the command of Lt.-Col. 
Bilio KH. ; the 80th Foot, from Bengal, under the command of Lt.-Col. 
Hatch ; and the 94th Foot, from Madras, under the command of Lt.- 


Col. Miloer.— From Van Diemen's Land—The 99th Foot, under the com- 
maad of Col. Despard, C.B.--From the Cape of Good Hope--The 2d bat- 
talion of the 12th Foot, under the command of Lt.-Col. Percival ; and the 
24 battalion of the let Foot, under the command of Lt.-Col. Yarborough. 
Tux Army w Ixvis.—-The Commander-in Chief in India, Sir William 
Gomm, bas passed some high encomiums in a general order, dated Oct. 
34th, 1855, on the three distinguished regiments (the 18th, 51st, and 80th) 
gow on their march for Calcutta, where they are to embark for England : 
—"' Her Majesty’s 18th (Royal [rish) and 80th Regiments of Foot are on 
the point of returning home, after each completing a term of nearly seven- 
teen years’ foreign service. Her Majesty’s 18th contributed essentially to 
success of our arms in China. Her Majesty's 80th assisted actively 
throughout the Sikh war, and conspicuourly at the battles of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. Neither can bis Excellency forego the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of expressing his segse of the recent services of 
her Majesty’s Sl«t Light Infantry, also about to proceed home—tervices 
tedly brought Jo his notice by the Major-General commanding the 
field force in Burmah, and of offering to this regiment the same earnest 
good wishes as to its brethren in arms of the 18th and 80th.” 


Navy. 
rrowrMents.— Lieuts: Singer to the Hague, 60; Grierson to the Victory; 
ri Douglas to the Excellent; Herbert, of the Bellerophon, to the Inflexible, v. 
Baneta to the Bellerophon; B. A. Blacket, to the Cressy.—Paymasters: P. B. 
Roots, to the Sybil/e, on the Bast Indies station; W. 0. P. Grant, to the Dawnt- 
24.—-Sergeons: KR. DD. Pritchard to the Racehorse, 14; BR. FP. C. Scott to the 





us, 50; C. A. Anderson to the Pique, 40; BE. Heath to the Dawniless, 24. 
Promortrons.._Commr. G. A. Bedford to be Capt..-Lt. W. I. Church to be 
Commr. 


Conra ov Rovat Manines.—Gentlemen Cadets to be Sec. Lts: Sharp, Stud 
dert, Savage, Coppin, Boutton, Witham, Higman, and H. H. Nott. 
Reak-Avwinat Conry’s Squaproyx.—A letter from Lisbon, dated 28th 
December, says :—" There has been an unfortunate affair here, of which 
L will endeavour to give the leading particulars. On Saturday (24th) the 
Geet, consisting of the Prinve Regent (tlag), Duke of Wellington, St. 
Jean d' Acre, Impericuse, Arrogant, Tribune, Desperate, dmphion, Va- 
foros, and Cruiser, started under sail alone for a cruise, intending to go 
as far as Vigo. The wind was foul and unsteady, and the tide ebbing. 
The St. Jean d’Acre was outside, but, not being ready, was not to start 
atthe moment, Thinking herselfin the way, she was moving towards 
the south shore to leave room for the others. At this moment, with the 
tide and current running like a mill-race (from the late beavy rains), the 
wind failed ; the Cruiser missed her stays, and was only saved by an an- 
ehor when within an a band’s breadth of the shore. he Desperate also 
miased stays, and was swept down upon the St. Jean d’4cre in a moment, 
and impaled upon her bowsprit. I thought she would bave been turned 
over by the force of the tide under the St. Jean d’dAcre’s stern, By good 
fertune their anchors held when they were close to the shore ; these two 
end the Valorous got steam up, and, the Cruiser, at last extricated the 
entiappy Desperate, with the loss of maiomast, and all the superincum- 
bent rigging, mizeutopmast, great injury to topsides, upper deck beams, 
and various other damages, but no harm done to the engine. While this 
was going on the flag-ship nearly got on board one of the frigates, lost an 
anchor (for which boats have been creeping ever since), and got round 
only woen her keel touched (or did not, for it is a vigorously disputed 
aay the ground. By this time the Duke of Wellington, which works 
ike a Cowes yacht, was well out, but the Admiral made the recall and 
signalled to anchor, and the cruise is deferred sine die. The Portuguese, 
as usual, were most attentive in sending assistance and offering the re- 
sources of their dockyards, but I doubt their floding a spar, or the re- 
sources of the fleet being able to do more than put the Desperate in a tem- 
state of efficiency. A court of enquiry was held on board the Duke 
of Wellington by the Commodore, Captains Watson and Yelverton, and 
wo blame was attached to any one. Miraculously and mercifully, no one 


was killed. 
Obituary. 


Lorgp Picweer.We have received by electric telegraph the news that Lord 
Plunket died yesterday, at his residence near Dublin, at the great age of 89 
years. His death revives recollections of a time so far distant that many will 
wender when they read that a man so famous when their grandfathers were 
young, survived until this present week. 

ha omy mane the first quarter of the present century the bar of Ireland was 
rarely adorned by talent and learning Far above the most eminent of his or- 
der stood William Ney Sy Plunket. He had not perhaps the legal lore of 
Saurin or Burton, the fine genius of Curran, or the graceful Secntien of Bushe, 
but he was the most efficient advocate that Ireland ever produced. He ad 
dreased a jury or a judge, oa —— or an Irish audience, a select committee 
or @ popular assembly, with equ wer and success. A supporter of Roman 
Catholic claims, he still contrived we and to retain the on of Dublin 
University—a lawyer indurated by the practice of his profession, he was yeta 

and a politician —a flaming patriot with Grattan, Flood and Charle- 

mont—a supporter of Addington and afterwards of Pitt; on the death of the 
latter, an aristocratic Whig swearing by Charles Fox; a Grenvillite in Perce- 
vals time, a Tory with Lord Liverpool, a partisan of Canning upon favourable 
terms, and a stanch Liberal with Melbourne and Grey. He began the world 
with scarcely the position or the resources of a gentleman, but long before old 
could quell his keen ambition he had won a coronet for himself and a mitre 

for his son, places for several of his family, together with ease and opulence 
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resford, 1823; : 
of the Military College and Asylam, a General in the Army, Colonel of the 60th 


Foot, and Governor of Jersey; was Master General of the Ordnance under the | 


Dake of Wellington's administration from 1828 to 1430.—Viscount Beresford 
eminently distinguished himeelf in the Peninsular war, and commanded at the 
sanguinary battle of Albuera; be was also highly successfal in improving the 
discipline of the Portaguese army. (We defer till next week a lengthened no- 
tice of his militapy caree..) 

Sin G. Ricuaxp Siuxox, Bart.—This hon. baronet, one of the principal 
landowners in the Isle of Wight, died at his seat, Swanstown, in that island, on 
Wednesday the 4th inst., in bis 70th year. He is succeeded in his title and es 
tates by his eldest son, now Sir R. Simeon, M.P., for the last Parliament. 

M. Bopisco, THe Russian Minisren._This gentleman, whose death has been 
expected for some time past, expired shortly after 12 o'clock on Sunday night 
at his official residence at Washington. He was about 70 or 75 years of age, 
and had been 15 years in this country. He was born in Wallachia of a poor 


but aristocratic family, and about fifty years ago entered the pablic service of | 


Rassia. We are told that he owed his good fortane principally to having been 
attached in the quality of Secretary to Coant Suchtelen, who, after the secret 


interview at Abo in 1412, between Alexander and Bernadotte, the elected here- | 


ditary Prince of Sweden, resided in the quality of Imperial Commissioner at the 
head quarters of the Prince during the campaign of 1812-13. M. Bodisco ac- 
companied Count Sachtelen to Paris, and afterwards to Vienna during the sit- 
ting of the memorable Congress. The Count was appointed the Rassian Envoy 


at the Court of Stockholm, and M. Bodisco was nominated First Secretary of | 


Legation. After the death of Suchtelen, Bodisco was for some time Charge 
a’ Affaires at Stockholm, whence he was sent to Washington, to fill the post of 
Russian Envoy. In two or three years after his arrival in this country, he was 
married to Miss Williams, of Georgetown. A family of seven children survive 
him. His salary was $20,000 a year; and as he lived economically, and specu- 
lated sneceasfulfy in lands and stocks. it is supposed that the property he leaves 
behind him cannot be less than $500,000. His diplomatic career was marked 
by ability and moderation..__N. Y. Daily Times. 

Da. R. M. Brap.—Robert Montgomery Bird, one of the editors of the North 
American, died this morning at bis residence in this city, of an attack of brain 
fever. Dr. Bird was born at Newcastle, Delaware, in 103, and was educated 
in Philadelphia for the medical profession. He early turned his attention to li- 
terature, and wrote three tragedies, the Gladiator, Oraloosa, and the Broker of 
Bogota, all of which have been popular upon the stage. In 1834 he published 
his first novel—Calavar—and from that time to 1839, he published in sacces- 
sion The Infidel; The Hawks of Hawk Hollow, Nick of the Woods, Peter Pil- 
grim, and the Adventures of Robert Day—each of which exhibited considerable 
talent, and several of which have secured permanent popularity. Since 1839, 
when Dr. Bird suddenly retired from the field of letters for a home in his native 
village, he has not appeared as an author. A few years ago, however, he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and became one of the proprietors and editors of the 
North Amerwan, contributing largely to its editorial columns. His loss to 
literature will Be sensibly felt, although he had of late years nearly abandoned 
the profession of an author, in which he had such brilliant prospects. And to 
his family and a large circle of friends his death, at the prime of life, is a pain- 
ful bereavement.— Phil. Bulletin. 


Jvupow Cuaniron.—Judge Charlton was a native of Savannah, born January 
19, 1807. He was the son of Judge Thomas U. P. Chariton. He was admitted 
to the Bar before coming of age, and was a member of the State Legislature at 
21. Gen. Jackson appointed him United States District Attorney. At 27, he 
was appointed by Gov. Schley, and afterwards elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Eastern District of Georgia. He was twice Mayor of Savannah, 
and filled, and was appointed to fill, the unexpired term of Mr. Berrien, in the 
United States Senate. He was fond of literary pursuits, and many of his plea- 
sant essays, both in prose and verse, may be found scattered through the vo- 
lumes of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 


At Gibralter, Sir John Eyton Campbell, Bart. of Auchinbreck, Killdalloig, 
Argyleshire.—R. Berry, Esq., late of ie M. 75th Regt.—In Paris, M. Viaconti, 
the architect employed by the French Government.—Peter Ralph Shield, Esq., 
one of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms.—Rear- Admiral Ramsden, on the 
retired list of 1846, died on the 29th ult., at Byram Hall, Ferrybridge, York- 
shire. He was the second son of the late Sir John Ramsden, Bart.— At Black- 
heath Park, Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., a Director of the E. 1. Company.-—At 
Ashford, Kent, Capt. J. Stoddart, R.N.--At Edinburgh, H. M. Balfour, M.D., 
Aasst-Surg. 84th Regt.—In London, Comm. Lamont, R.N.—In Scotland, the mo- 
ther of Thomas Carlyle.—M. de Peyronnet, the well-known Minister of the Bour- 
bon Restoration.At the Astor House in this city, Mr. Chester Jennings, long 
known in this community as the keeper of the late =. Hotel.—At Brooklyn, 
Patrick O' Donahue, the trish exile.—_At Malta, Lord Hamilton Chichester. 
At Peckham, Surrey, the Rev. William Bengo Collyer, D.D., the eminent Con- 
gregational Minister, in the 75d year of his age, and the 54th of his ministry. 


—_——»]——— 
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Purtuarmonto Sociery.—The Second Concert of this, the twelfth season, 
took place on Saturday the Mth inst., at the Broadway Tabernacle.—-One of the 
prominent features was Robert Schuman’s second Symphony in C, played for the 
first time. With considerable knowledge of the resources of the Orchestra, for 
which we must give him credit, Schuman, in this work, has assumed a style of 
scoring which pleases us not. Though in some parts, Mendelssohn's pure and 
imaginative style is sought to be imitated, no effects similar to Mendelasohn’s 
are attained. The latter portions are written in a manner which would drive 
an old-fashioned contrapuntist crazy, from their superabundance of unisons. 

Beethoven's second Symphony in D opened the second part of the Concert. 
As compared with his later Symphonies, it is not very difficult, and was accord- 
ingly very well played on the whole. The Larghetto, one of Beethoven's most 
exquisite compositions, has, fatally for the reputation of the Philharmonic, 
been played repeatedly by Jullien’s incomparable Orchestra. The public have 
had their eyes opened to the defects even of the Philharmonic. The Scherzo, 
in other respects fairly done, was marred by the slovenly triplets of the horns. 
How is this with Schmitz and Knaebel on that part? The first portion of the 
Programme closed with a Solo for the bassoon, by C. M. von Weber, which was 
most admirably and artistically played by Mr. Eltz.—Mendelssohn’s Overture 
of Meeresstule wnd glickliche Fahrt was also finely rendered. Both this and the 
Symphony, although no novelties at these concerts, were warmly welcomed. 

Miss M. 8. Brainerd sang Schubert's “‘ Ave Maria” and Handel's * Rejoice 
Greatly.” This young lady is very prepossessing in her personal appearance, 
and sang her two morceaux tolerably correctly, and without the least preten- 
sion. But why she appeared at all at a Philharmonic Concert passes our com- 
prehension. If it was at the solicitation of friends, they acted most injudi- 
ciously : if at the request of the society, it is greatly censurable. Miss B. has 
a very pretty, sweet voice, of small volume, well calcnlated for a private par- 
lour, but entirely inadequate to the inexorable demands of a large public hall. 

The government of the Society may say, ‘‘ We cannot afford to pay first-class 
artists, and this young lady volunteers to sing for nothing.’’— Better a thousand 
times, say we, to have no vocal music at all, (as was the case for two or three 
years) and make the concert entirely instrumental, than to insert anything in 

he Programme that will detract from the high character of a Philharmonic 
concert. The Philharmonic stamp (and this seems, the world over, a generic 
term for an association of first-class artists) is@ universal passport, and should 
never be desecrated by being bestowed upon any but those whose natural ge- 
nius or acquired talents place them at the head of their respective class. We 
hope the society will profit by this lesson. 

The orchestral performance of this concert was about on a level with that of 
the previous one, the ordinary Philharmonic standard, and marked, as usual, 
by the total absence of any approach to a Pianissimo. In the Scherzo of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony, the conductor was obliged to have recourse to hissing, in 
order to obtain a slight diminution of the full orchestral din.—This may do well 
enough for a small unpretending orchestra, or where there may be insufficient 
rehearsal ; but in a Philharmonic, the representative of high art in a Metropo- 
litan city, it is absolutely disgraceful. We shall not cease to urge this point, 
until the defect alluded-to is corrected. 

In the last annual report, the Board of Directors say : “ They feel confident 
that the public will now fully sustain an association of this kind, tf the proper 
inducements are offered.’ (The Italics are ours.) Is the present concert a 


Again : ‘* We are an association of artists, having uppermost in our minds the 
true interests of art.” 
of mind ? 


thing that can add to the advancement of our department of the art in this part 
of the world.” How well and truly the society have stood up to this duty, let 
the present and previous concerts answer. And again: “ It is our particular 
pride that this society shall stand second to few, or none in the world!” (Our 





and honours, and every other appliance that could soothe the decline of his own 
ted existence. Full 40 years practising at the bar, nearly 20 years in the 
ouse of Commons, twice as Attorney-General, once Chief Justice of the Cors- | 
mon Pleas, twice Lord Chancellor of Jreland, he retired from public affairs in 
1841, and survived, as we have said, till yesterday.— London Times, 6th inst. 
Gevenat Viscount Beresroup, G.C.B., G.C.H.—This mest gallant ve 
officer died on Sunday the Sth in-t., at his seat, Bedgebory Pak. Goudhart, 
Kent, in his 86th year.—The decewed was created Duke of Bivas, Marquis of 
Campo-Major, Coant of Tranceso, and a Field Marsbal of Portogal, Cap. | 
fain Geveral of Spain; Baron Berssford (United Kiagdom), 1914; Viscount Be. | 


Italica.) What pretension ! 
by a mercenary spirit in the matter, but rather let our thoughts be directed to 


the elevation of the society to its proper position, by the greatest excellence in 
our future performances.” We commend this spirit and resolution in the so 


ciety, and will endeavour to help them in carrying out their praiseworthy re- 
solves, by unflinching supervision and unsparing admonition. 


Irautan Muere iw lraty.—The appearance of @ new and successful com- 
poser ia Italy—where, for eo many years, 


nothing has been heard but the weak 





was Governor of the Royal Military Academy, a Commissioner | 


specimen of the proper inducements on which the Directors base this confidence ? | 
.8 the performance of Miss B. an evidence of that frame | 


Again: “ And it is plainly our duty to make use of these advantages | 
in perfecting our performances as much as possible, and in producing every- 


Finally :—** But let us not be actuated too much 
' would be superfluous. 


January 28 


and worn-out operas of Verdi—is an ocenurrence of much interest. A Corre 
| spondent at Milan writes as follows :— 

“ The opening of the Carnival season at La Scala has been one of the most 
successful known for many years. The opera was a new one, ‘ {l Convite dij 
Baldassare’ (Belshazzar’s Feast), by Buzzi. The music is quite of the sterling 
vocal school, and pleases extremely. It suits well the rich voice and peculiar 

| excellence of the first singer, Clara Novello, who is received with enthusiasm 

| by the Milanese as a most accomplished musician. The veteran Rubini came 
to Milan on this occasion from his country house, expressly to hear the débw 
here of the vocalist whom he had advised, as a tae 3 artist, when he heard ber 
in England, to prosecate the opera career. His delight was expressed in no 
stinted terms, and was further proved by his dropping a hint of retarning 
shortly to Milan, to sing for and with her. There is a decided reaction just now 
in Italy, in favour of the pure vocal style, against the shouting school which 
lately prevailed ; as an evidence of which, Rossini’s operas of * Mosé in Egitto 

‘ Semiramide,’ and ‘ Cenerentola,’ are talked of for speedy production. The 
new opera of Bozzi has been superbly put upon the stage. The grand scene 
and tablean of the ‘ Feast’ is an admirable copy of Martin's celebr ated pi ture 

| while the scenes and dresses have been taken from the Nineveb sculptures in 

the British Museum.” 





Drama. 


Tux Baoapway.—Stirling Coyne’s three-act comedietta, ‘* The Hope of the 
Family,” one of the late London novelties, has been put upon these boards. It 
| is amusing and smartly written, its main points lying in the attempts of Joe 
| Wadd (Davidge,) who is bred an Omnibus Conductor, to put on the airs and 
graces of a gentleman—that condition having been dramatically thrast upon 
him—and of Miss Selina Huffpiper, (Miss A. Gougenheim,) to provide herself 
with a desirable husband. She is a lady who has had vast experience in bring- 
ing actions for breach of promise of marriage. In the end her manceuvres are 
all discomfitted ; and Joe, finding his new profession too difficult for him, is 
favoured with an opportunity of returning to his old one. There is more of 
adaptive than of creative power in the piece, and its underplot above hinted is 
better than its main action. On the whole, notwithstanding the author’s name, 
it can scarcely be called sterling coin. Its circulation entirely depends on Mr, 
Davidge who is a great favourite at the Broadway, and on the Misses Gougen- 
heim who are also high in its good graces. Miss J. Gougenheim ‘ills the part of 
a soubrette with much archness and feeling. 

The Cataract of the Ganges rolls its waters and parades its trained steeds, 
this @vening, for the last time. It gives way to a new spectacle ; and it must 
be acknowledged that this style of thing is well-adapted to the scenic resources 
of this house, to the capacity of its company, and to the taste of its habitual 
frequenters. 


} 


Burron's.—There was a slight fiutter at this house on Saturday last, conse” 
quent on the introduction of ‘‘ Our Best Society” to the Stage. [t—that is to 
say ‘ our best society’’—had been already presented to the public, through the 
medium of the Potiphar Papers in Putnam ; and the public were quite prepared 
to welcome its members in a dramatic form. The merest ghost of a plot there- 
fore would have secured them unlimited popularity ; without this, the person- 
ages in print have rather the advantage of those on the boards.—And in truth 
this two-act comedietta offers but two incidents for the entertainment of the 
spectator ; both occurring at its close, and neither of them original, or probable- 
A guest is arrested in a ball-room : but we have heard nothing of the specific 
crime laid to his charge, for which this arrest might be the dramatic retribu 
tion. A gent enacts a tipsy-scene in the same locality, and receives a moral 
lecture from the host, whilst the guests are grouped around to hear it ; but you 
refuse to follow the play-wright here, because you know that when such mis- 
fortunes unhappily oceur, the culprit is hustled off as quietly and quickly as 
possible, and if there be any lectaring, it takes place the next day. 

You perceive then that this piece consists of sketches of character: and very 
cleverly indeed was Mr. Burton’s company posed for the portraits.— By the way, 
you have read the Potiphar Papers, of course. If not, you may pass on ; for 
we cannot attempt to abridge them, and our general praise of the manner in 
which they were presented would scarcely be appreciated.—Foremost beyond 
all question comes Miss Raymond, whose Mrs. Potiphar would have done credit 
to any living actress. The veneer of fashionable life was touched off by her 
with exquisite tact ; and she made Mrs. P. just what the caustic Kurtz Pacha 
might have found her—not a bad woman—only a weak one—wrong perhaps, 
but exceedingly pleasant—prone to style and the modes of the hour—with an 
inveterate leaning towards flowery paths and smooth-spoken promenaders 
therein—and glossing over her own deficiences of heart, head, and education, 
with the blandest of artificial smiles and the readiest of meaningless phrases.— 
She had her match though in the Rev. Cream Cheese, who was a veritable rare- 
bit done toaturn. Notwithstanding a peculiar dislike that we have to stage- 
clergy of all sorts, from Tartuffe down, since they are apt to do more harm 
than good, we must own to an unmitigated laugh at this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, when he exhibits his self-complacency at having touched Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s soft heart and won*Miss Pettitoes’ wealthy hand. © scandalous, bat 
most characteristic, Te Dewm! Cream waltzes solus, humming and setting 
“Sound the loud timbrel !” to the movements of his profane feet! 
might strike out sach a passage. The critic can but note it. 

Of all the eight-and-twenty ladies and gentlemen enumerated in the play-bill, 
we can't be expected to speak. A word or so on two of either sex must suffice. 
Mr. Barrett then, as Paul Potiphar, was as easy and natural as need be, in his 
good-humoured protests against the vanities and vices of fashionable life—like 
a glass of good old port with the cheese above-mentioned—whilst Mr. Jordan, 
as the Ambassador from Sennaar in his red fez and parti-coloured neckcloth, 
delivered with oracular sententiousness the apothegms set down for him.—Mrs. 
Burton, as the heiress Caroline Pettitoes, sported lace at which the mouths of 
our best society might have watered; and it was not Mrs. Hughes’ fault that 
converted Minerva Tuttle into the received old theatrical spinster. It might 
have been too much to expect the Goddess of Wisdom to appear in so mach gen- 
teel company; nor to tell the truth, should we care to point out any actress ex- 
actly fitted for such a part. It’s all very fine for that shocking Kurtz Pacha to 
imagine a combination of Spring and Autumn that ignores the existence of 
Summer; we don’t envy a Manager the task. 

Lastly; in respect to the dressing and dancing and so forth, this “ illustrated 
Magazine article” is creditable to the establishment. And so, whether familiar 
with the Potiphar Papers, or otherwise, you will be pleased to exercise your 
own discretion about patronising it. We have spoken of it as we found it; and 
can only add that, inasmuch as it professes to satirize certain American cote 
ries, it has not one half of the severity, with which our corresponding circles in 
England have been cauterized, from time immemorial. When we remember 
what May Fair has suffered at the hands of our novelists and dramatists, the 
Fifth Avenue may think itself fortunate. 
| On Satarday also was brought out a new piece in one act, under the name of 
** How to make Home happy.” As however the chief part—that of a hasband 
worried by a jealous wife—was played by Mr. Burton, and has not in it the stuff 
that suits his broad extravaganza style, we content ourselyes with mention of 
the fact.‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is announced for this evening. 


The censor 


WaALLack’s.—That neat little drama, ** The Bachelor of Arts,” commended 

last week to our readers, has had a well-deserved run here, and may be regis 
| tered as an established stock-piece. Its career however has been partially in- 
terrupted by Cumberland’s “ Wheel of Fortune,” which was set going on 
Tuesday evening. It is bata cumbrous old-fashioned affair, and bad not ite 
lumbering machinery been very well-handled by the élite of the company, it 
|; would not have bidden fair for many revolutions. Indeed its fame—such as it 
has—is undoubtedly owing to the part of Penruddock —the misanthrope of cir- 
| cumstance, and not of character—being identitied with the celebrity of certain 
great actors, among whom the name of John Philip Kemble occurs to us.— 
Grouped about Penruddock, when he is a towering master of his art, the ac- 
cessories acquire importance. As it is, ‘‘ The Wheel of Fortune” mainly in- 
| terests the spectator to-day, because it was once astandard drama. It is very 
| well put upon the stage, and played with extreme care; but the moderate ap- 
| plause with which it was greeted warns us that any elaborate examination of it 
would scarcely interest our readers. Moreover, we have so many occasions for 
passing compliments on Mr. Wallack’s excellent trovpe, that to do so now 





* How to make Home Happy,” mentioned above, was done here on Thars 
day, with Mr. Walcot as the victim of domestic persecution —“ Love and Mur- 
der,” an interlude, from the pen of Mr. John Brougham, was aunounced for last 
night’ We hope to see and speak of both, next week. 


On Monday, Mrs. Hoey, (Mrs. Russell,) once the pet of Burton's, is to 
her first appearance here, as Constance in Sheridan Knowles’s “* Love Chase 
bbe will be @ most valuable addition to tue company. 


” 

















1854. 


New Dooks. 


Tur Prorm Fatuers. By W. H. Bartlett. London and Netw 
York. 1853. Virtue—A beautifal octavo volume, that will be glad)y 
received amongst the many New Englanders who cling to the memories 
ef their progenitors, and revere everything associated thercwith.—The 
name of Mr. Bartlett has been widely spread, as the picturesque illustrator 
of Switzerland, Palestine, Scotland, the United States, and Canada, and 
we know not how many other countries. In the book before us he fully 
sustains his reputation, about thirty engravings on steel and the same 
number of wood cuts testifying tw his artistic skill, whilst the por- 
tions of the text that we have read seem to have been characterised 
candour and judgment, and to be gleaned from authentic sources. It 
would not however suit us to say much on this point, since the merits of 
the author will be critically canvassed by those with whom his subject is 
familiar. We have but to add that the main point, wherein this tale of 
the Pilgrim Fathers differs from many of its predecessors, is in the prece- 
dence which it gives to the Old World localities connected with the 
Founders of New England.--In the style of getting up, it resembles ano- 


by 


ther of the same Mr. Bartlett’s happiest efforts—The Nile-Boat—which is | 


one of our prime favourites. 


Joux. By Emilie Carlen. New York. 1854, Appleton.—The se- 


TYe AWvion. 


and spends some time at Honololu. This, as the capital of our coming 
state, ought to be more interesting than it proves in the telling—we skip- 
ped some of the descriptions, in order to get to the darling Savages that 
come next. The untameable man causes bimeelf to be actually landed 
on an island, of which neither the Captain nor any one else knows the 
name—he flattered himself there might be some stray cannibals there ; 
but he found only a Scotchman with a scrofulous swelling and qaantities 
of roast pig, wild natives, and perpetual bread fruit. So he soon was 
tired of that, and sailed off in a canoe with two natives for Tahiti, where 
after various adventures he landed safe and thirsty. From Tabiti he takes 
passage to Australia ; and once there, we consider all that befel him the 
bouquet of the book. To travel hundreds of miles among black tribes 
who had but one bond of unioa, which was a common fondness for kidney- 
fat, technically termed * batter,” is really reaching the point which Ger 
staecker had been fruitlessly aiming at since his departure from Bremen. 
Accordingly his spirits rise with the circumstances ; the interest never 
flags ; be builds a canoe and goes down the Murray, where man had never 
| navigated, till he upseta, loses everything but his gun and (luckily for 
us) his papers ; picks himself up and sets forward to reach Adelaide on 
foot. Ue saves his * butter,” aad covers himself with glory. The Go- 
vernor sends fur him and talks to him about the possibility of removing 
the snags in the Murray, which he of course snaps his fingers at. We ob 
| serve by the last arrivals that this very Murray is now navigable for 1200 
miles. 
In short, Gerstaecker has a blaze of triumph, and if he had been a book 
|; maker would have made his bow, and left us like Oliver Twist begging 
for more. But the veracious and untiring traveller compels us to go with 
| him to Java where it is only hot and swampy, and by and by, we geta little 


| 


—=- 
lighted, 
because the embellishments of those interiors are of seach a nature as to 
require for their just appreciation great breadth and intensity of light. 


consider the Poets’-hall and the House of Lords very imperfectly 


In the Poets’-l.a!! tlere are yet two panels to be filled —those appropri- 
ated to Scott and Myron. The artists are Armitage and Co the former 
has just commenced his fresco, the subject of which is “ the Death of 
Marmion.”’ If we may jadge from the ofl eketch which we Lave seen of 
this work, we think the pieture will be different trom all the antecedent 
essays of this painter, and. perbaps, most remarkably in the absence of the 
tone of a foreign school. In Herbet’s fresco, “ Lear disinheriting Corde 
lia,”’ there are as mach depth, roundness, and substance as would be obtain- 
able with oil colour oa canvass; in order, however, to secure these quali 
ties, the artist seems to have departed from the simple practice of the 

, fresco masters of the Italian schools, as the darkest masses and gradations 
appear to have been repeatedly elaborated. Throughout this agroup 
ment the light is distributed with masterly skill, aad the equilibrium of 
parts, as of chiaro ‘scuro, is maintained without recourse to vulgar arti- 
fice. In colour, character, and appropriate and attributive expression, it 
is worthy of all praise. The fresco by Watts, “ St. George overcoming the 

| Dragon,’ from Spenser, exemplifies the middle period of Florentine mural 

j art, It proposes a broad daylight effect, broken principally by the darks 
which give substance to the two principal figures that rise relieved by the 
sky. This production displays learning ; but we apprebend that the re- 

| sults of study directed to the acquisition of “ pure” freseo will not in 
| these days be held in equal estimution with those derivable from certain 
| ancillary aids, which may, peradventure, be styled the chigue of fresco 
| As an illustration of Chaucer, we have never thought the subject of Cope’s 
fresco, ‘* Griselda’s first trial of Patience,” felicitously reelected. The 


cond title of this volame—* Is a Cousin in the hand worth two Counts in | tired after the Australian excitement, of tame meu and no tigers, and we | terms of the passage impose a demonstration altogether inessential ; it is 
the Bush ?”--might well pique curiosity ; and if it be taken up from that, gladly reckon time with him and find we have positively been eighteen | true that, as an element in series, this materiality cannot be dispensed 


or any other motive, it will not be Jaid down again unread. It isa cheer- 
fal, entertaining. clever little Swedish tale; its main charm being that 
Miss Carlen makes us pleasantly conscious that Swedish nature is only 
one leaf out of the great book of human nature. Looking at the slight 
cloud that bedims Miss Bremer’s popularity, arising out of ber letters on 
America, it does not seem improbable that her countrywoman may 
supersede her.—Let “John” have the entrée to “ our best society.” 
Hanp-Boox or Geroan Lirerature. By G.J.Adler, 4.M. Ibid.—A 
valuable and timely publication, intended for the use Of learners, but well 
calculated to interest those who have mastered the German language, but 


have scanty leisure for enjoying its choicest works. The contents are well | 


selected, being, for piéces de résistance, Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans, 
Goethé’s “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” and Tieck’s “ Puss in Boots.’”’ A variety 
of smaller pieces are added; and the honoured names of “ Jean Paul,” 


Schlegel. Herder, Niebuhr, and Uhland, are to be found at the head of 


the contributions. Copious introductory notes in English explain the 
more important selections. 

NARRATIVE OF A JoURNEY ROUND THe Worip. By F. Gerstaecker. 
New York. 1853. Harpers—Our sometime correspondent J. must have 
missed the Albion of the 30th of July lastpwhich contained a lengthened 
and highly eulogistic notice of this very identical work. Nevertheless we 
make room for J’s extended remarks upon it, because in trath the book is 
a good one, and good books are exceedingly scarce. We only omit a few 
introductory words, as to the “ social obligation towards an author” in- 
curred by a gratified reader—the obligation having been practically re- 
cognised in these columns. 

There is in almost every heart a spark of adventure which kindles at 
the recital of new and wild scenes, dangers bravely met, and difficulties 
daringly trampled under foot, provided the narrative be modestly told, 
and that we are not expected to take the same interest in what the travel- 
ler thought as in what he did.—Our own egotism stands in the way of his, 
a lion in the path which must not be roused. Nothing becomes so weari- 
some as the thrusting forward of personality, where the public has for- 
gotten the actor in the action. We could point tosome of ourown clever 


men who have suffered their shadow to fall so entirely on the page, as to | 
produce a total eclipse, although light lay behind ; and the impatient pub- | 


lic resents being trifled with, and laughs, when by some malicious pin- 
prick acollapse ensues, and a failure that seems causeless becomes none 
the less fatal.—Now Mr. Gerstaecker, whoever he may be, is fairly carried 
away by the charm of his own travels and forgets himself most pleasantly 
throughout. Never did man so revel in the power of using his arms and 
legs. These, a good constitution, and “ never say die” for his watchword, 
carry him triumphantly through perils which he feels as pleasures. They 
make his pulse bound ; and be rusbes into them as most of our men rush 
into a Polka, by way of expending their superfluous activity. He comes 
ap on the crest of every danger, as a wild duck does on a wave. In short 
he is brave—what a charm there is in that ; and how, as we sit by a warm 
fire in a well cushioned chair, we envy the man his fuculty of using the 
same gifts which God has made common to us all! 

There is not the least style or chic in the book; no fine writing, not 
even polished English. It is just as it all happened, without time to spoil 
it by phrases and theories. There is a sense of relief in feeling that one 
understands every word, without being bored by moral development, or 

rogress, or Odic force, or any of the stilted absurdities which almost mak« 

e hate rail-roads and desire to Thug schoolmasters. Indeed, what seems 
puzzling, is how a man who came from Germany to America, and then 
entered life as a deck-hand on the Mississippi, passing through various 
grades of obscurity, and culminating as a hotel-keeper in Louisiana, 
should be afterwards able to travel for his good pleasure and ours through 
80 many countries where money isno drug. The South Sea islands and 
bread fruit and a blanket are all very weil for an adventurer; buat Aus- 
tralia and Java try a man’s metal, we should say—yet Gerstaecker gets 
over the money part with as little effort, as it costs him to trudge through 
the trackless desert of Australia ; he does not spin, but he toils and takes 
no heed, 

In the year 1849, Gerstaecker sailed from Bremen for California, and 
seemed doomed tothe gnawing inactivity of a ship life for several months. 
But he dodged his fate, and followed his star, by persuading himself at 
Rio Janeiro that he could cross the Pampas and the Cordilleras, and 
meet the ship at Valparaiso. True he very nearly caught the sbip there ; 
enly he just did not.—The ride across the Pampas has been so inimitably 
told by Sir F. Head, that if Gerstaecker had done more than just dot and 
jot down his days’ rides, he was gone—ipretrievably damaged by compa 
rison.—But his simplicity stands him in good stead, and he gallops us 
over, till out of breath, and half disgusted with the graphic filth, we find 
ourselves climbing and clambering and slipping and sliding over the chain 
of mountains, which he had been told by every one be could not, must not 
cross at that season. Over he goes, somehow, anyhow, and reaches Val- 
paraiso all battered and torn so that the dogs barked at bim, and at last 
tried toeathimup. Ofcourse, the Talisman had sailed the day before, 
carrying off his trunk and belongings, and leaving him to scramble and 
ramble as long as he liked. But—and here is the whole man in a few 
words—“ everything turned out well, and next morning I felt perfectly 
recouciled with my situation ; I con!d now rest after my tedious journey, 
see new and interesting things, and continue my voyage when the Refurm 
came in from Bremen.” Sartor Resartus condensed into action—tbe phi- 
losophy of no clothes made manifest—and so we stop contentedly awhile 
in Valparaiso, and hear a good story or two, “ and laugh and quaff and 
drink old sherry” —vogue la galére! 

The Reform came at last, and off to the diggings goes Gerstaecker. 
‘The Mines and the people in them” have a near and thrilling interest 
to us.—Onaly four years ago was Gerstaecker in San Francisco, and living 
in calico houses like his neighbours, and seeing gamblers playing in the 
—— sunlight, as if theirs were a law of nature, to be followed shame- 
lessly. Jack’s bean had just been planted ; it bas grown up now, and is 
the road to fortune for those who can climb fearlessly. The story of Cali- 
fornia should make one of the thousand and two Arabian Nights. Ger- 


staccker’s eighteen months there are not tipped with golden illusions at 


1, and serve to explain why the return packets are as full as the out- 


ward-bound ones. As he says, the phrase gold-digging gives no idea of 


the ground-digging required. The restlessness of a miner, the fever that 
consumes, and makes a seeker of him, the rains that should cool him and 
the hardships that should daunt him, are well and truthfully set down ; 


bat as these by no means quenched the desire of travel in Gerstaecker, it 


is not to be supposed that even one person can be turned aside from his 
aly rid by as written statement of profit and lose fairly balanced. And 
tis best so. Ifexperience could be bought ready made, it would seldom 
fit better than any other slop-shop attire, and the world would not be 
half so pleasant. An old head on young shoulders is a frightful idea ; 
and we should all run away from the monster, or at best shut him up to 
give oracles from behiad a curtain—Mokanna-like. 


seeing with his own eyes, Geretaecker set sail from California, | 


months over our due date. So we set sail and go back to Bremen, and 

wind up with a sentiment singularly out of place in the mouth of one who 
| seems to set centripetal force at defiance. He really thought himself in 
| earnest, when he concludes by informing us that “ there is no place like 
home.”” We wonder how long he stayed there. J. 


Hine Arts. 


| 
| 


Tue Prizes at tHe New Yorx Crystat Parace.—On Saturday last, 


| we republished a complete list of the silver medallists, to which, so far 

as regards the Exhibition generally, we have only to add that the im- 
; mense number of 115 silver medals, and 1186 bronze medals were award- 
ed ; whilst “honourable mention” was made in no fewer than 1210 in- 
stances!! In the department of Art however, it may be desirable to have 
a more extended notice on record, and we now give full particulars of 
the persons and the objects deemed worthy of distinction by the Jury, to 
whom the thankless and delicate task was confided. The Jury was thus 


] 
| 
| 


| 


compoeed. 

Professor 8. F. B. Morse, Chairman ; Henry Ulke, Esq. ; Hyppolite Sebron, 
Esy.; A. B. Durand, Esq. ; Prof. E. Felix Foresti; C. A. Dana, Esq., Tribu 
office, Sec.; W. W. Corcoran, Esq.; H, K. Brown, Esq.; C. L. Elliot, Esq. ; 
Wm. Young, Esq., A/bion office. 

The report, dated on the 9th ult., was accompanied by the subjoined 
| remarks, 

To Messrs. B. Silliman, Jr., B. P. Johneon, Sam}. Webber, Commission 
ers of Juries—In presenting their awards to the Commissions, Jury 0, 
charged with the varions collections of objects of art exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace, deem it proper to state that they have considered each 
department separately, and that their intention is simply to mark the 
degrees of excellence in each, without instituting any comparison be 
tween the different branches. Thns,a medal awarded to a statue does not | 
indicate that it is superior or inferior to a picture or an engraving to 
which a similar or a different medal may be awarded ; but simply that, 
measured by the standard of excellence in its own branch, the Jury re 
garded it as worthy of such distinction. With this explanation the fol- 
lowing awards are announced :— 











with ; but, if a composition be proposed as a characteristic concentration, 
it should, we submit, be more comprehensively descriptive. Griselda’s 
expression of grief for the loss of her child is natural, nay, poignant; but 
the redundant parts of the figure importune too mach the eye of the spec- 
tator, and in the disposition of the secondary figure too much bas been sa 
crificed to play and coincidence of line. It is unnecessary to enter upon 
a specific analysis of these works. We may, however, state conclusions 
resulting from a close examination of their merits, There are some parts 
| of the present decorations which must be regarded only as experimental. 
This is wisely done, because it is impossible to realize in mere sketches 
and minute designs the effect of combinations put in execution on a scale 
so vast, and depending for effect upon #0 many circumstances, the opera- 
tion of which cannot be calculated in diminutive cesaye. If the scientific 
and utilitarian experiments are to be concluded only with the unexcep- 
tionable perfection of all actually desiderated appliances, it may be hoped 
that the fine art may not be the feature the least cared for in the new Palace 
at Westminster. Hence we conclude that certain of the works in the Po- 
ete’-hall must be replaced by others. This ix a necessity which will be 
come more generally apparent as the works advance, Let us profit by 
the example of Munich, where too much has been attempted in a pace of 
time too limited. 

To the public it is a source of surprise that the great art exporitions at 
Westminster should have left so little to commemorate the lustitution of 
these grand probationary displaye. They were not without the usual pro 
portions of mediocrity and positive inferiority which characterize all ex 
hibitions, the more so because large composition was a perilous proposi 
tion to men whose experience had never extended beyond a small fleld of 
canvas, animated by two-feet figures. or, it may be, by miniature imper 
sonations—the whole focussed immediately under the eye on a small easel. 
Perbaps not more than three or four of these exhibitors had ever before 
touched a cartoon. Some of the laureate aspirants were strangers to our 
art cireles and exhibitions ; others were of the younger blood of the pro- 
fession ; the elders, with perhaps one or two unassuming exceptions, eschew 
ed the lists. To the feelings of the last it were wel! that no violence should 
be done. Yet, if the art of our time is to be represensed, there are 
of these perhaps two to whom such invitations should be given a could 
not be declined. To the public we say, it is matter of surprise that the 
direct results of these exhibitions are so unimportant,-we mean the few 
works actually culled from the walls of Westmineter-hal! and now dispo 
sed in certain of the committec-rooms, With a more perfect knowledge 








Silver Medal. 
Carstensen and Gildermeister, U.8., for Design of the Crystal Palace. 
Graillon, M., France, for groups in terra cotta. 
Kiss, August, Prussia, for group in bronze, the Amazon. 
Bronze Medat. 
Betti, Francesca, Italy, for a Mosaic table top. 
Cordier, M., France, for two African heads in iron. 
Comolera, M., Paris, France, for a dying heron in bronze. 
Dupont, Henrique, France, for an engraving on steel—the Hemicycle, after 
| Paul Delaroche. 
| Dojardin, L., France, engraving on wood—a subject from Prudhon. 
Fremiet, J. B., France, for group in plaster of the bear and hunter. 
Magni, Pietri, Italy, for a statue in marble of the industrious child. 
Ottin, A., France, for composition in plaster—* The Triumphal March of the 
Republic.” 
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Honourable Mention. 
4., France, for Oil Painting—Inundation of the Loire. 
Ball, T., U. S., for Statuette of Webster, in Plaster. 
Crawford, Thomas, U. 8., for Bust of a Lady, in Marble. 
| Frakin, C. A., Belgium, for Child Sleeping in a Shell, in Plastes 
| ; Girardin, Pauline, France, for several Water Colour Painting 
| Flowers. 
Grampaoli, D., Italy, for Death of Feruccio, in Marble. 
Grolig, France, for Oil Painting—View near Paris. 
Gude Hans, Nerway, for Oil Paiuting—Mountain Scene in Norway 
Gurlitt, Louis, Austria, for Oil Painting—Sunset near Naples 
Gayvard, P., France, for Bust of Madame Cerito, in Marble. 
Holl, W., England, for Engraving on Steel—The Merry Making. 
Hasenclever. J. B., Prossia, for Oil Painting—The Deputation of Workmen. 
Hubner, C., for Oil Paintiog—The Intercepted Love Letter. 
Jerichau, A., Denmark, for Group of Adam and Eve, in Plaster. 
Jacquemard, A., France, for Tiger, in Plaster. 
Kneeling, Horace, U. 8., for Bust of Capt. Ericcson, in Plaster. 
Lerolle, Paris, for a small Bronze Vase with Cupids. 
L’Eveque, France, for Statue of Lesbia, in Marble. 
Marshall, W. Calder, England, Statue of Sabrina, in Plaster. 
Orr, J. W., U. 8., for sundry Specimens of Wood Engraving. 
Pagani, Petro, Milan, Italy, for Eve after the Fall, in Marble. 
Powers, Hiram, U.8., for Greek Slave, and other Works in Marble. 
Ringuet, Le Prince & Marcott, France, for the Workmanship of a Large 
Bronze Vase. 
Quillerie, M., France, for Two Compositions in Relief, representing 
a Battle, the other a Religious Procession. 
Santarelli, Emilio, Italy, for Statue of Hypocrates, in Marble. 
Serrure, A., Belgium, tor Ol] Painting,—The Lovers’ Meeting. 
Spitaweg, A., Bavaria, for Oil Painting,—The Bookworm. 
Soules, Bugene, Frauce, Water Colour Painting,—a Landscape. 
Vache, C., England, for Water Colour Painting,—View of St. Peter's. 
Vatican Manufactory of Rome, for a Mosaic Copy of St. Jobn. 
Van Schendal, Belgium, for Oil Painting,—A Flemish Market Woman. 
Wilmore, J. T., England, for Stee] Engraving,—Deerstalker’s Return ,—after 
Landseer. 


The two facts most remarkable in the above decision are, in the first 
place, that no paiuting was deemed worthy of either silver or bronze me- 
dal, and iu the secoud, that the far-famed statuary of Mr. Hiram Powers 
is not quite so highly rated as it has been hitherto by the public at large. 
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THE FINE ARTS IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Since the commencement of the recess there is evident advancement in 
the substantial works, and also in the ornamentation of the yet unfiniehed 
portions of the houses of Parliament, but in mural painting little hae been 
accomplished. Mr. Dyce bas during ¢he summer proceeded with his King 
Arthur in the Queen's robing room; but this work is now nded, 
with the greater part of the story yet untold. In the central hall nearly 
all the statues of the Kings an] Queens are in their niches; the last of 
the series in that part of the edifice are now being placed. As to drapery 
and fenue, many of these figures are perfect; the details of their state 
equipments compose with the best effect, but in the treatment of the im- 
pereonations there is a monotouous similitude from which the eye secks 
relief eveu amid the salient Gothic points by which they are surrounded. 
How strong soever may be the “ historic doubts” of the spectator, be may 
lay them aside or qualify them bere, where all is graceand majesty. These 
statues are very carefully carved in Caev stone, and we believe that those 
in the bighest niches are not less fastidiously finished than those in the 
first tier from the floor. Their stature equals, perhaps exceeds, that of a 
tall man but yet they look oy half life size. 

A universal difficulty in the houses of Parliament is the light—the ar- 
tificial not lees than the natural. The richly stained and deviced win- 
dows of the House of Commons are being removed, and, in place of these, 
others, consisting almostentirely of white ,.aes, are being substituted. In 
the same house various experiments have been made with a view saZi- 
ciepUy to light the seats under the galleries. We are accustomed w 








of the comparative condition and the antegonizing elements of our school, 

the public would still express surprise, not that eo littl bad been 

produced, but that even thus much had been extracted from a body 

e0 divided as is the profession of art among us, and this without the 
suffrages of those claiming consideration as the magnates of thelr or 

der. The works to which we allude are, “ The Death of Cour de 
Lion,” by Cross; “ The Burial of Harold,” by F.R. Pickeragill ; “ Alfred 
Inciting his Subjects to Maratime Enterprise against the Danes,” a ear 

tcon by Maclise, &c. Certain painters, of whose first caeay acquirition has 
been made for the houses of Parliament, have not succeeded io sustaining 
their reputation ; no subsequent production bas approached the quality of 
the first ; in other instances ulterior effurts have transcended antecedent 
works. 

The Poets’-hall presents a diversity of manner which at once impresses 
unfavourably tho-e who are accustomed to consider unanimity not lees In 
dispensable to serial history than to mere ly contiguous con pos tions, At 
Munich, most probably, these panels would have been filled by one hand 
with the usual assistants, notwithstanding the common-sense suggestion 
that the invocation of the geist of cavh individual poet is sufficient to 
employ the powers of an individual painter. It need mot said that uni 
formity of manner, to go no furthgr, wou'd not satiefy the mind neceseari 
ly preocupied by matured conceptions of certain intelligences eesentially 
different in many attributes, Much has been said about the mere me 
chanical difficulties of freeeo execution. The works in question euficient 
ly show that facility in this is readily acquirable by any hand possessin 
certainty of touch. There is no reason why these works should not canal 
any similar productions of any of the existing schools of Europe; but, as 
art of high quality cannot be improvised by wholesale creation, as is rome 
times attempted, a quarter of a century will be by no means too much to 
proceed with the fine art of the houses of Parliament, to ageure, by ma 
ture deliberation, works of such a class as may be worthy of their ae 
sociation, and, at the same time, respond triumphantly to that reproach 
of incapability which has been ignorantly cast on the British schoo) of 
art.—London Times, Dec. 2nd. 
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THE QUEBEC SKATING RINK. 


Reader,—Have you ever bad the good fortune to recieve an invitation 
to the Skating Rink ;—if you have, what may follow will seem flat and 
puerile ; if you have not, the sketch may incite you to obtain a glance 
of a group, which, if once seen, will not soon pars into forgetfuluees. 

My fr end, to whore introduction I was indebted bad often in my hear 
ing spoken with enthusiasm, not ouly of the practice of skating asa whole 
some and commendable exercise, but especially of the unrivalled proficien 
cy to which the art had attained in Quebee. Having intve earlier tion 
of my life had the opportanity of seeing this most graceful accomplishment 
cultivated to considerable perfection, F gladly avafled myself of his kind 
ness to do as he desired, viz. ; see for myself. 

Guided by a pretty miniature of the meteor flag of our Country, | 
descended to the “ Lower Town,” and being admitted by a civil sentinel, 
I very soon found myself within the wooden walls of the Quebec Skating 
Rink. 

There I saw several members of the rougher sex, who seem to have at- 
tained various degrees of proficiency in the art, but who had not as yet 
(they will excuse the remark) added much elegance to their heoatet ,. 
in fact, the impression left on the mind of an observer would be, that 
their legs seemed very long, rather than that their motion was very 
graceful, and the prominency of this idea is very much to be ascribed to 
the circumstance that the costume of the gentlemen bad not, in all cases, 
been very heppily chosen. My thoughts, however, were very euddenly 
withdrawn from the consideration of subjects masculine, for look! as 
noiseless as light, and with the fleecy of a cloud, one, and another, 
a third, and @ fourth, all creatures of life, glide as if by magic on the 
scene, prepared to personify the poetry of motion. 

One word, en passant, of the costume in which these ladies were at 
tired, for in ite structure it blended with marvellous effect the elegant 
with the asefal. Do not be shocked, oh, gentle reader, when I tell you 
that it showed a strong affinity to the mach admired and much abused 
Bloomer dress, not indecd in the variety of ite colour, but in the manner 
of ite contrivance, Had I a sufficient koowledge of the nomenclature of 
needle- work, I might attempt a deseription ; as it ir, I must leave the 
filling up to the more fertile fancies of my fair friends ; they will blend 
“ the folds,” catch up “ the gathers,” and “ full the flounces,” with more 
dexterity than I could pretend to. I might, it is true, eay a word or two, 
on the subject of colour, but my observations would scarcely be d 





as Iam aware that the shadow of a somewhat recent bereavement has 
cast ite gloom over the familier,and given its shade to the dresses of more 
than one of those fair skaters ; and iuceed, apart from this circumstance, 
another question might ariee of still graver woment, viz., considering the 
which poor bachelore are set, should not Beauty in 





very slippery place 
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keep her loveliness in subjection, lest the unshaded 


view of her power, ; 
i in frenzy before the twin aitraction of ber face 


eye of manhood sbould r 
” 

oie fest May the Gods be good to us, for the sight of a lady's foot 
now-a-days is ravishing, so wonder that the fortunate bachelor doth bless 
the breeze that gives assurance of its existence. | however thank th 
skates that lifted maay fur fringed boots to light, and convinced me, by 
their “tiny” argaments, that little feet continue still to be a portion of 
haman property. Such feet, methinks, must tread softly 
’ - ° Softly like the foot 

Of winter, shod with fleecy snow 

Who cometh white, and cold, and mut 
Leet he should wake the spring below 
Bat, Sir, k ep your heart still, and your eyes open, for see how faat th: 

flitting figures come, 
nota will 
awitlly still 


Not an effort 
Yet advancing 


Zhe Albion. 








ing that the “ whisper of a faction” (viz., a large majority of the House of| “Go on, Master Gladstone,” said Grandma, seeing the party were im- 


Lords, the Crown, and the Church) could not prevail against the “ voice 

of a nation” (which abolished old Sarum and left Stamford), be must have | 
been a magnificent young fellow, quite prepared for being Mirabeau, if | 
there was to be a revolution. He was etill a splendid and vigorous party | 
leader when he backed out of the appropriation clause, and when he made 

the sudden discovery, one recess, that the Corn Laws were a cheat upon 

the people. We cannot forget these things. Sculptors and painters, in | 
arranging to hand down heroes to posterity on canvas or in marble, do 
not depict the decaying hero—grey hairs and the palsy, but take the 
countenance and the costume of lusty manhood. When we think of Na 
poleon, we think of the man of Marengo, not of the man of St. Helena ; 
and we must remember, in considering Lord John Russell, the bero of the 
Reform Bill—not the martyr of the Durbam Letter. We have also to 
bear in mind that there is to be another Reform Bill, and that the heroic 
may then re-appear. 


We may perhaps follow up this sketch, by a review of Lord John’s po- | 


Behold, velocity without exertion, speed without effort, grace without litical doings, from the same pen. 
consciousness, fur beautifal motion is alike involuntary and unconscious. | 


Look again, at those very little boots yonder; can you appreciate the 
exquisite skill with which they run backwards and describe those outward 
turns. No tyro in the art coald grave those little spheres in the smooth 
bosom of the ice ; no common feet could trace those little fairy rings upon 
the crystal palate, so small they seem as almost to reflect the dimple 
that dwells above, and warmly smiles upoa the cold impression made 
below. 

Be atill, anquiet heart, and look with calmness if you can, while you 
aylph-like forms describe so gracefally s figure eloquent in poetic magic. 
ie well assured than on a surface colder, and barder far, than is yon ice, 
that self same sign bas, by some subtle alchymy, wrought a spell of won- 
drous and enduring power. Two love knots, in all their fair proportions, 
perfect and unbroken, those fair ladies write upon the rock of ice. * * * * 

Savage astonishment seized my soul as I lett the Quebec Skating Rink, 
that an accomplishment so beautifal and #0 elegant was not taught at 
every school in the Province, and that every young lady in the land did 
not regard an exercise 0 beautiful and so feminine as # necessary appen 
dage to a polite education. Erasmus OLDSTYLE. 
— Quebec Mercury, Jan. 19 
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A RADICAL’S ESTIMATE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


It is a painful thiag to approach a deliberate comment on the career of 
Lord John Russell. Not ouly for the ordinary reason, that you tread 
upon ashes underneath which the fire has not yet been extinguished, but 
for the «pecial reason that, if be bas disappointed a nation’s hopes, it may 
be because the nation never bad a logical basia for ite belief in him 
There is also a present reason for delicacy io reference to him. He—“ as 
a Minister of State is renowned for ruining Great Britain gratis ;” he is 
taking care of the Constitution without a ealary, which is very good ot 
him, and to a great extent disarms those public writers who are entitled 
to bully, the moment the victim takes public money. But there are pre- 
cedenta for abusing Lord Joho Russell. His best friends have been all 
their lives ridiculing him ; and there is good ground for surmising that 
he does not mind it. He prints, himself, Moore’s remark on his great 
fault--his irresolution and vacillation ; and in bis new preface to the sixth 
volume of the Moore publication—a preface which, for its utter inconse- 
quence and malappropriatencss, suggests doubts of the writer's sanity— 
he interjects an é/oge on that Sydney Smith (whose principal joke, in 
Lord Johu’s estimation, was jumping over the prostrate Sir James Mac 
kintosh and exclaiming “ Ruat Justitia /’’) who made such cruel mots on 
Lord John that the Tories are for ever quoting them. Either from great 
magnanimity of great conceit, he is indifferent to what the world says of 
him ; and that is a great encouragement to historical students when en 
gaged in the dissection of so distinguished a man. How the world could 
ever be in doubts about his character, after the evidence of those who 
knew and know him best, is very surprising. It is not surprising that he 
should undertake the government of the State, seeing that we have the 
assurance of a high autbority, who knew him intimately, that he was the 
sort of man who would undertake the command of the Channel fleet, or 
an operation for the stone. But it is wrprising that we should always 
have been expecting great measures from a man who, we were informed, 
is “ squirrel-minded,” and “ made up of well regulated party feeling.” It 
is astonishing that we should be disappointed in a son of a duke, the cho- 
sen leader of the great Whig families, not turaing out as decided a demo- 
erat as we would have desired. It is marvellous that we should be dis 
gusted because a feeble nature and a cold temperament never took to 
enthusiastic Liberaliem and ardent Radicalism. It is wonderful that we 
should be angry because a man of scholarly taste, and refined tendencies, 
and cultivated piety, would never sympathise with the political schoo! 
which has no traditions, civil or religious, and no etiquette, and which 
would govern in a vulgar way. Wheo the Sandwich Islanders burnt the 
ship’s (gure head, which they bad set up as a god, because the figure- head 
did not ovlige the islanders by keeping off a storm, as requested, great 
injustice was done to the Gorport carpenter who originally, very iano 
cently, carved the statue. Is it Lord John’s fault that he is only wood, 
and not adivinity? When he was put up by the old Whigs, to propos: 
the Reform Bills of 1830-2, his simple object--clever young man—was to 
pass such a tmeasure as would enable the Whigs to be in for ever. But 
the country insisted that he was a young Republican, of unheard-of pa 
triotiem and purity ; and ever since, the country bas been debating him, 
because, after all, he was found to bea mere Whig. * * * * 


There would be nothing to say against Lord Joba were it not that the | 


Whigs are for ever proclaiming that be is a man of genius. Unfortunate 
ly, be has written bimselfdown, Had Le been content with politics, he 
would have lived and died with as high a reputation as Charles Fox (who 
carefully wrote little), or as Lord Derby, who, more carefully, never wrote 
anything. But be possessed a taste fur reading, and would write; and 
what he has written, though, like bis more important speeches, it suggests 
and indicates a capacity superior to the clerks and administrators of bis 
caste, must be pronounced, on the whole, the emanations of a mediocre 
mind. The Whigs eay. that the man who wins the leadership of the 
House of Commons must be a great man. There is no ground for that 
conclusion. The House of Commons is an assembly where prominence 
is obtained by those who devote themselves to it; who work for it, and 
obtain th koack”’ of the place—the kuack of statesmanship, or the 
simulation of statesmanship, being obtained by a certain class of not 
necessarily brilliant intellect with the same facility as the knack of 
special pleading, of journalism, or of actuaries. And, strangely enough, 
the House of Commons [both sides] bas generally been led by notorious 
ly inferior men. Walpole was not a first ciass intellect ; and certainly 
Pulteney was not. The first Lord Holland was not a first-rate man ; 
nor was Lord North. What clever leader have the Whigs bad since 
their idol, Fox, who, we may assume, was as able as Lord Derby ? Tierney 
left no impression upon history. Lord Althorpe was decidedly dull.— 
Why, then, take for granted that Lord Joba is a great man, because 
he got a position, obtained perhaps, by a technical cleverness, and the 
accident of birth? The most successful * leader’? the House of Commons 
ever possessed was Sir Robert Peel, both as Opposition chief and as Min 
ister ; and yet a comparison betweea Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell would be favourable to the latter. Lord John is hardly so able 
a manas Tierney was, but be has had this advantage—which accounts 
for most of the mistakes about him—over Tierney: that Tierney died 
before the Whigs got in: and that Lord Jobo has had bis name con- 
nected, not only with great debates, but with great measures. Lord 
Jobn, at this moment, docs not at all oceupy the first place in the House 
of Commons. His defects when pitied against Mr. Disraeli are conspi- 
cuous ; and a comparison with Mr. Gladstone would be disastrous to bim. 
He has a rarer capacity, and a more philosophic intellect, than Lord 
Palmerston ; be bas a higher character than Sir James Grabam: be is 
immeasurably saperior to the Sir Joha Pakington species of member ; 
and he bus the advantage of the Cobdens and Brights in knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the House. In contrast and comparison witb these 
and their class he shines, and is generally supposed to be a very able 
man—particularly whea he speaks from the right hand of Mr. Speaker, 
for then there is always a corps on duty to cheer him. But an accurate, 
uoinfluenced observer can only come to the conclusion that Lord Jobn 
is, as Mr. Moore said, “ always mild and sensible’—nothing more. A 

rfect gentleman, and an accomp)ished man, with a pleasant style, which 
is distinctive, and not mere Parliamentary slang, like Graham’s or Pa- 
kington’s, be gained the affection of bis party and the good will of the 
House—a not very difficult feat, since he could always command atten- 
tion as the confidential mouthpiece of the great Whig families, and often 
could command attention as the Minister of the Crown. During the last 
two or three years, Lord Joba has perhaps hardly been equal to bis po- 
sition : and evidences ef his failing strength and confidence are too clear. 
But, in forming an opinion of him, we must remember the Lord Jobn ot 
1830 as well as the Lord Joha of the Durham Letter. the Militia Bill, and 
the Villier’s motion. When he was writing to Mr. Attwood, of Birming- 


ham. approving of the intention of that gentleman, and other members ot 
the Union, not to pay taxes till the Reform Bill was passed, and suggest- 


See 
A QUEER DINING-ROOM., 

The dinner once given to George IV. in a beer vat is thrown into the 
shade, by a recent occurrence, thus described. 

Antediluvian remains are now, with anatomical severity, being recon- 
structed and restored to a state of life-like nature by Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins; to whose talents and knowledge this department of the great 
educational scheme of the Directors of the Sydenbam Crystal Palace 
Company is now confided ; and with how much credit to their judgment 
was most agreeably exemplified on Saturday evening last (the last day of 
the year 1853), when Mr. W. Hawkins, with the concurrence of the Direc- 
tors, invited a number of his scientific friends and supporters to dine with 
him in the body of one of his largest models, called the Iguanodon. In the 
mould of this colossal work of art—for as such it must deservedly rank 
very high—Mr. Hawkins conceived the idea of bringing together those 
great names whose high position in the science of palwontology and geo- 
logy would form the best guarantee for the severe truthfulness of his 
works ; and, at the same time, show to the public the high tone of criticism 
and knowledge which the Directors of this truly national undertaking re- 
quire those officers to sustain to whom they confide the carrying out of any 
important part of their plan which so particularly bears on the education 
of the people. 

Tocarry out this extraordinary idea, cards were issued at the beginning 
of last week—and such cards! as startling as the invitation they bore: 
“Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins solicits the honour of Professor ‘ 
company at dinner, in the Iguanodon, on the 31st of December, 1853, 
at four p.m.” The incredible request was written on the wing of a Ptero- 
dactyle, spread before a most graphic etching of the Iguanodon, with his 
socially-loaded stomach, so practicably and easily filled, as to tempt all 
to whom it was possible to accept, at such short notice, this singular in- 
vitation. Many have to regret the rapidity of executing this novel idea, 
at a eeason when almost all have a plurality of engagements. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hawkins had one-and-twenty guests around bim in the body 
of the Iguanodon on Saturday last; at the head of whom, most ap- 
propriately, and in the bead of the gigantic animal, sat Professor Owen, 
supported by Professor E. Forbes; Mr. Prestwick, the geologist; Mr. 
Gould, the celebrated ornithologist ; and the Directors and officers of the 
Company. 

The dinner, which was luxurious and elegantly served, being ended, the 
usual routine of loyal toasts were duly given and responded to—allusion 
being gracefully made by Mr. Francis Fuller, Managing Director, to the 
great interest evinced and approbation expressed by H.M. the Queen and 
H.! .H, the Prince, on their recent visit to the extraordinary works by 
whicu the company were surrounded. 

Professor Owen then took occasion to explain, in bis lucid and powerful 
manner, the means and careful stady by which Mr. Hawkins bad prepared 
bis models, and bad attained his present truthful success ; Professor Owen 
adding that it had been a source of great pleasure to him to aid so im- 
portant an undertaking, by assisting with.bis instruction and direction a 
gentleman who possessed the rarely-united capabilities of an anatomist, a 
naturalist, and a practical artist, with a docility and eagerness for the 
truth which ensured Mr. Hawkins’s careful restorations the bighest point 
of knowledge which bad been attained up to the present period. The 
learned Professor then briefly commented upon the course of reasoning by 
which Cuvier, asd other comparative anatomists, were enabled to build 
up the various animals of which but small remains were at first presented 
to their anxious study ; but which, when afterwards increased, served to 
develop and confirm their confident conceptions—instancing the Megalo- 
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saurus, the Iguanodon, and Dinornis as striking examples. 
Professor Forbes also bore testimony to the truthful care and study 
with which these great models were produced by Mr. Hawkins, and which 


would render them trustworthy lessons to the world at large in a branch 
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of sejence which bad hitherto been found too vast and abstruse to call in 
the aid af art to illustrate ite wonderful truths, 

After several appropriate toasts, this agreeable party of philosophers 
returned to London by rail, evidently well pleased with the modern 
hospitality of the Iguanodon. whose ancient sides there is no reason to 
suppose had ever before been shaken with philosophic mirth.— London 
Vews, Jan. 7. 
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CHILD'S PARTY IN DOWNING STREET. 


Come, my dears,”’ said old Grandma Aberdeen, as she sat minding 
the child’s party in Downing Street on New Year's Eve—for they had 
begged so hard to sit up and hear the year rung out, that the soft-hearted 
old lady could not refuse them—‘ come, you have romped about long 
enough, and I am fond of peace, you know. Draw your chairs round the 
fire, and we will bave some quiet game. Master Cranworth, you sit down 
on that cusion, and Master Clarendon, please to put that bit of lighted 
cane out of your mouth. Noemoking bere. Pammy and Johnny, why 
do you look so cross at one another ?—you have bad a miff again, I know. 
For shame upon you! Charley Wood, my dear, you are always in good 
humour, get between those two. Gladdy, my child, put down your slate 
you are an industrious boy, bot there is a time for everything. Now, who 
will tell me a story ?”’ 

“ ] will, Grandma.” said little Johnny Russell. “In the time of King 
Jobn, there was a thing called Magna Charta, which—” 

But here, Afr. Punch is sorry to say, Master Pammy and one or two 
others burst into a very rude laugh, and said that Johany Russell was 
always beginning stories about Magna Charta. : 

“| will ask a riddle,” said smart Master Osborne. But they all said 
they would not bear any of Master Osborne’s riddles, because be learned 
them out of the end of the Boy's Cron Book, and of course they kaew them 
all by beart. | 

Master Pammy then proposed cross questions and crooked answers, but 
Grandma reminded him that they were all going to a party on the 3lst, 
where that game would be the chief sport of the night. So, after some 
discussion, Grandma proposed that they should all tell one story. 

“ All ofus in one story, Grandma?” said little John Russell. 
will be funny. We have never been in that before.” 

“The way is this,” said Grandma. “ One of you will begin and tell 
anything be likes, and go oa telling it until I call to the next, who must 
immediately carry on the story in bis way, and so on with the next, until 
you have alldone. It is a favourite game in many places, and great fun ; 
and each boy will show his character by the way be carries on the story.” 

There was great applause at this; and each boy began knitting bis 
brows and thinking as bard as he could. After a few minutes, Grandma 
Aberdeen called to Jobn Russell to begin. They all set up another laugh, 
supposing they should have Magt.a Charta again ; but Johnny, who isa 
cool, self-possessed little fellow, smiled, and went on steadily enough. 

* There was, once upon a time, a very big giant, whose name was Nick, 
and he dwelt in a city built on piles by an icy river. He wore great 


‘That 


poor horses were made to go so fast, that they often fell down dead—for 
he was a cruel giant. He loved to tear people from their happy homes, 
and serd them down dreadful mines, where the sun never comes. or to 
shave their heads and make soldiers of them, and have them half-starved 
until they were killed in doing bis wicked work. Also, he was a great 
liar—” 

‘My dear,” interposed Grandma, “I do not like this beginning. Per- 
haps you do not know all about the poor giant, who may have been a good 
creature and done these things for, the best.” . 

= . know him,’ shouted that audacious Pammy, “and of all the 
rascals—”’ 

“Hold your tongue, Sir,” said Grandma, “ it is not your turn yet. Go 
on, Johnoy, but be gentle in your language.” 

“This Nick,” continued Jobn, who now began to hesitate, “ this Nick 
was hem, a—a—a despot. In our happy country we have a—a—a con- 





stitation, which is a long word, and I will explain it. In the days of King 
Joh», there were noblemen called Barons—”’ 


| ver what this has to do with Master Russell’s narrative. 


black boots and a moustache, and when he drove about his kingdom, the | 


atient. 

, “ Barons,” continued Master Gladstone, speaking very fluently and 
gracefully, “who, weary of the despotism of their ruler. conceived that 
there were three courses open to them. One was to kill him, as in the 
case of King Charles; another was to expel him, as in that of King 
James; and the third was to compel him to sign a charter of freedom. 
This latter they adopted, but I am free to confess myself unable to disco- 
I will therefore 
say that this Nick, being one day in a great rage, determined to rush into 
a neighbour's kingdom, and commit all! kinds of rawage. He sent soldiers 
and ships, and to throw people off their guard, be said bis prayers very 
loud, Now this neighbour had some strong friends, who wished to save 
him, so—”’ 

“So what, Master Clarendon?” said Grandma. 

“ So,” said Master, Clarendon“ they wrote a lot of pretty notes, not in 
very good grammar, I believe, to Nick, telling him he didn’t ought to do 
such things, and offering that the neighbour, whose name wae Abdul, 
should give him money to keep off and leave him alone. But Abdul, 
wasn’t going to stand this, so he up with his flag, and comes out to fight 
Nick, and, by Jove, walked into to him like—” 

* Like what, Master Molesworth?” asked Grandma. 

“ Like a savage,” said Master Molesworth. “ Forin an old book which 
I am very fond of, called Hobbes, it says, that man’s natural state isa 
state of war, and I agree with that person to a certain extent. If we are 
prepared to concede that the best condition of a human being is that 
which is most like nature, there need be no hesitation in going to battle 
whenever we can. But wiser philanthropists hold—” 

“ What, Master Pammy ?” said Grandma, observing this would not do. 

“ Their tongues,” said Master Pam. “I din’t know what Abdul’s friends 
did, but I fear they behaved like cowards and donkeys. Butif I had been 
one of them, I would have said to the others, ‘ Let’s stand by that plucky 
Abdul,’ and I would have wasted precious little time about note-writing. 
I'd have sent ships tosmash this city of piles, and when the rascal c 
back from robbing his neighbours he should have found bis own house in 
a blaze, and what’s more, I would have said to the people he oppreseed, 
‘ Here’s swords and guns, go it.” And I would have gone on, sinking 
his ships and burning his cities, and hanging his thieves until he fell down 
in his boots and begged for mercy, and paid all the costs, and I fancy he’d 
be glad to keep in his own place for the next fifty years.” 

Master Pam got quite excited, and made all the others excited also, 
| and they began to hurray him ;,but he very much displeased Grandma by 
| his violence, and she was going to read him a severe lecture, when the 
game was brought to a sudden end by the Bells dashing out into a full 
chorus. So they all wished one another a happy new year, and «fr, Punch 
wishes you the same. o 


THE “SAN FRANCISCO” FUND. 


A meeting of the Committee was held on Saturday morning in the 
Board Room of the New Insurance Buildings—Mr. P. Perit in the Chair. 
Mr. Tileston, Treasurer, announced that the sum in his bands amounted to 
$14,700. Subsequently, Mr. Cunard gave in $950, Mr. Kingsland $700, 
and the Board of Underwriters $1,000, making a total of $17,350. This 
sum was vo'ed to be disposed of as follows: 

To the Captains of the T%ree Bells, Kilby and Antarctic, each $2,500, 
a gold medal, and silver pitcher or tea service, at their option, To the 
mates of the above three ships, $250 and a gold medaleach. To the sec- 
ond mates, $200 each and a gold medal To the petty officers, $100 each 
and a gold medal. To the seamen, $50 each and a silver medal. 

To the Captain of the Lucy Thompson, aservice of plate, to cost $1,000, 
and a gold medal. To the mate $250 anda gold medal. To the other 
officers, a gold medal each, and half the amount in money awarded to the 
officers of like grade, of the first named three ships. To the seamen, each 
$25 and a silver medal. 

A service of plate valued at $1,000 and a gold medal! to Lieut Murray, 
of the Navy. 

A service of plate valued at $1,000 and a gold medal to Capt. Watkins 
of the San Francisco. To Mr. Marshall, Chief Engineer, $500 and a 
gold medal. To the first mate, $250 and a gold medal. To the second 
mate, $200 and a gold medal. 

The following resolution was read by Mr. Lowe : 

Resolved, That the public be notified that the sum contemplated by the Com- 
mittee to be raised for the captains and others concerned in saving the passen- 
gers and crew of the steamship San Francisco has been attained, and that the 
Committee propose further to extend their services in aid of a like laudable ob- 
ject, and will therefore continue to receive through their Treasurer, Thomas 
fileston, Esq., further subscriptions, to be applied and added to the funds of 
the Life Saving Benevolent Association, which is, and has been, nobly engaged 
in rewarding those performing acts of heroism and bravery. 

Mr. Tileston subscribed heartily to this resolution. He considered this 
institution as one of the most noble in existence, though it was compara- 
tively little known in this City. It had life-boats and stations on the Jer- 
sey and Long Island shores, and many a shipwrecked mariner bad reason 
to bless it. This institution bas already distributed a very large amount 
of medals to those deserving, and in some instances money. He wentioned 
this to show that money contributed to it would be well bestowed, and he 
felt assured that such appropriation would be satisfactory to every gen- 
tleman who would put bis name on their subscription books.—The resola- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Plate was instructed to distribute the money voted 
to the sailors at once. They were also empowered to call a public meet- 
ing, for the parpose of presenting the plate to the officers. The meefing 
then adjourned. _ 

The Committee of the Corn Exchange reported, on Tuesday morning 
that they had collected in all $4,105, and had made the following disposal 
of the same : 

To Captain Creighton, of the Three Bells......cceeeeeeeeeeeee $1,600 
To Captain Lowe, of the Hilby.....ccssccccccccccceccseccsesss 800 
To Captain Stouffer, of the Antarctic....cccccccsesecccssecceee 800 
Three Chronometer Watches, (one to each Capt.)......-.-++e000- 906 

Total... cece evesees $4,106 


Tux Last Days axp Deata or Mackirx.—He continued in health 
sufficient to enable him to visit his old haunts ; he had seen younger men 
die around him, and he delighted to recount all the events of his life, and 
to relate the various changes which he witnessed in the world about him. 
[le had been the instructor ip elocution of many eminent men, amongst 
others of Wedderburn, Lord Loughborough, whom he taught in conjunc- 
tion with Thomas Sheridan. These, and others, were still his friends, 
able and willing to assist him. He lived at this period as he had for many 
years been accustomed ; that is, he eat and drank those things only which 
he knew by experience would not be injurious. To his seventietb year it 
had been his babit to drink tea, porter, wine, and punch. and to eat fish, 
flesh, and fowl. He was moderate in his meals, and whenever he exceed- 
ed his usual quantity of wine—a bottle—he always took Anderson’s 
Scotch Pil when going to bed. At seventy years of age he found that 
tea was unfit for him, and that meat caused his teeth to pain him, and he 
then . gan to use fish, stews, avd jellies. He always slept upon a mat- 
tress, his head raised to a considerable height, and without curtains to the 
bedsiead. For the last twenty years of his life he never undressed, ex- 
cept to change bis linen, or for the purpose of having himself washed or 
rubbed with napkins dipped in warm brandy or gin. He endeavoured by 
all means to induce perspiration, but was careful on these occasions to 
change his clothes, and when performing he frequently changed his shirt 
four times during the stage business. He was anxious to prolong his 
life, and even in his hundredth year he seldom spoke of death as near, 
because his mother, who had taken little care of her health, lived to the 
age of ninety-nine. During his theatrical life he wrote eight dramatic 
pieces, the first in 1746, the last in 1781. Of these only two, Love-a-/a- 
Mode,and The Man of the World, were printed. He performed five 
hundred different characters. The closing months of his life were made 
happy by the devoted attention of his wife, and he lingered on until Tues- 
day, the 11th day of July, 1797. That morning he arose at hisusual hour, 
but shortly afterwards retired to his bed, and lying down, exclaimed—* Let 
me go, let me go” —and so expired. He died at his residence in Tavistock 
row, and was buried in a new vault under the chancel of St. Paul‘schurch, 
Covent garden, where he lies with many of his brother actors, and_be- 
side Butler, Wycherley, Southerne, Peter Lely, Dr. Arne, and Peter Pin- 
dar. He was, at the period of his death. one hundred and seven years, 
two months, and ten days old, and the friendship of bis acquaintances was 
exhibited to the last.—The funeral services was read over his grave by the 
Rev. Mr. Ambrose, a former pupil, who came from Oxford for the special 
purpose of paying this last tribute to his memory.—Jrish Quarterly. 





A New Device.—A man named Boissonneau was lately tried by the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police in Paris, for a very ingenious, thou 
scarcely credible, species of robbery. He one day went toa pastrycook, 
and said, “I shall require to-morrow 400 brioches” (a sort of bun), “ They 
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sball be got ready, sir,” replied the pastryeook, after having asked bis 
name and address. He then went toa watchmaker opposite, and selected a 
watch of 200f. as the tradesman was packing it up, he said, “lama 
wholesale butter-dealer ; the pastrycook opposite owes me 400f.—he will 
pay you ; come with me.” The watchmaker followed the man to the 
pastrycook’s “I have come to tell you,” said the prisoner,“ that I sball 
only want 200, and that you must give the other 200 to this person, your 
neighbour.”” On this, the watchmaker unsaspectingly allowed him to walk 
off with the watch, bat, to his profoand astonishment, there arrived the. 
next day, not 200f. but 200 brioches. The trick was then discovered. 
Nothing was seen of the man until a few days ago, when he was recog- 
nized by the pastrycook’s boy, dressed in grotesque style, and selling 
pencils in the midst of acrowd. The tribunal condemned him to a year’s 
imprisoument. —— 


Pcmewe ovr Boston Uarrour.—Frequenters of our wharves are well 
aware that a class of vessels often lie at Long Wharf known as fishing- 
smacks. These smacks hail, in most cases from Cape Aun, and supply 
our market with fresh fish. Near the centre of each of these smacks is a 
fish pit. with sides perfectly water-tight, and rising to the decks, while the 
bottom, which is also a part of the bottom of the vessel, is perforated with 
holes. Into these pits or wells are thrown the fish, and the sea furnishes 
through the holes a constant supply of water for the preservation of the 
finoy tribes during their passage from “along shore” to our market. 

It happened, one morning last week, that one of these smacks was lying 
near the Custom House, when two Lrishmen came on board, inquiring for 
work. They were told there was nothing to be done on board, but they 


still hung around, and at last discovering the pit, inquired ifthey might | 


pump out the vessel, as they noticed she leaked badly. The two tars 
aboard, who were both first-class jokers, perceiving the mistake of the Hi- 
bernians, replied “ Yes,’’ and asked their price for pumping the smack dry. 
A bargain was strack for a dollar and a half, a pump was procured, and 
at work the two men went--one pumping, while the other bailed with a 
bucket. 


An hour passed on and still they worked, occasionally wondering bow | 


deep the hole was, and how much water remained still in the vessel. The 


two sailors in the meantime had gone up the wharf, as they said on busi- | 


ness. The captain, who was absent at the time the bargain was made, 
came on board, and finding the men still hard at work, with the perspira- 
tion pouring off of their faces, inquired what they were about. “Pumping 


out this ship,” wasthe reply. “ Pumping out this ship?” said the captain. | 


“ Yes, Sir: an’ a mighty dape one she is intirely,” said one of the perspir- 
ing Emeralders, as he panted away at the pump-handle. “Sure, I’m 
thinkin’ it’ll be night before we get her dbry.” “ Night!’ said the cap 
tain, beginning to roar with laughter as he discovered the joke that had 
been perpetrated during his absence, “ Night, why you will not get through 
till you have pumped out Boston harbour.” 

He then explained the matter to the labourers, who resumed their coats, 
vowing vengeance upon the sailor who had “desaved”’ them.— Boston 
Chroniele. . —_— 

LETTER FOUND AMONG THE Papers oF AN Ox_v AtrorNey.—It is pre- 
sumed that this singular communication had been put into the Attor- 
ney’s hands to be copied and forwarded. 

Bir--As Iam informed that you live in good circumstances at Ply- 


mouth, I have drawn upon you for the sum of 12s. 6d., payable to Mr. | 
Grinsell Thomson. But as it is a debt of old standing, yon may have | 


perbaps forgot the circumstances, though, when I mention the particulars, 
you may recollect the truth of the charge. 

It happened in the year 1741, that you were tried and condemned to 
death, at the March assizes at Shrewsbury, for the murder of your wife. 
In such a dreadful situation, you stood in need of a coffin, as the surgeons 
in those days had no legal right to the body, as they now have. 

I sold and delivered you a coffin handsomely mounted with brass nails, 
in the jail-yard. Some time after this, your good friends procured you a 
respite, and you, though alive, made use of the coffin by dressing up a fel- 
low in a white sheet, and shewing him as representing yourself after you 
were hanged. After that play was over, by way of farce, you converted 
the coffin into rackets, and used them at play, till such time as you were 
transported, and so made a very pretty hand of my coffin. 

As you have now returned, and in good circumstances, I bave drawn 
upon you for the said 12s. 6d;, and hope you will consider me something 
for interest.—I am, sir, your most obedient servant und coffin maker, 

—_—— Epwarp Luxe. 


Laros Cuarirras_e Breqvests.—-Judah Touro’s will is dated the 6th inst. 
It appoints four Executors, giving $10,000 to three of them. and making 
the fourtb, R. D. Shepperd, residuary legatee, Nearly $450,000 is be- 
queathed to different public institutions and for charitable purposes, in- 
cluding the following : $80,000 for the establishment of an Alms-bouse in 
New-Orleane ; $5,000 to the Hebrew Congregation in Boston; the same 
anount to each of the Hebrew Congregations in Hartford, New-Haven, 
New York, Charjeston and Savannah ; $5,000 to the Orphan Boys’ Aay- 
lum, Boston ; $5,000 to the Female Asylum, Boston ; $10,000 to Masscbu- 
setts Female Hospital ; $20,000 to the Jews’ Hospital Society, New-York ; 
$10,000 to the New York Relief Society for Indigent Jews in Palestine ; 
also, $50,000 to the Agent of said Society, for ameliorating the condition 
of the Jews in the Holy Land and securing the enjoyment of their religion ; 
also, considerable bequests to other Hebrew Congregations throughout 
the United States ; and several handsome legacies to_individuals.—V. O. 
Paper. ———_ 


New Roman Carnoric CaTueprat.”’—We learn that it is determined to | 


commence a magnificent Roman Catholic Cathedral in this City next 
Spring, which shall be larger than any church edifice in this country. The 
architectural plans which we have seen at the office of Mr. John Walch, 
architect, call to mind the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Montreal, 
though they are altogether original in their character. The building will 
be 350 feet in depth, by 105 in breadth, and will be surmounted by an im- 
mense dome, having a diameter of 104 feet. There will also be two lofty 
towers. The materials to be used are almost wholly stone and iron. The 
building will contain sixteen chapels and three organs, one of which will 
be of great size. Its location will be Fifth-avenue and Forty-eight-street. 
The cost is expected to be about $350,000.—Journal of Commerce. 


Tas Duke's First Vicrory.—It was not in India, as commonly sup- 
poxd, but on Donnybrook-road, near Dublin, that his first laurels were 
won. This appears from the Freeman's Journal of the 18th of Septem 
ber, 1789, where we learn that, in consequence of a wager between him 
and Mr. Whaley of 150 guineas, the Hon. Arthur Wesley walked trom the 
five-mile-stone on Donnybrook-road to the corner of the Circular-road in 
Leeson-street in 55 minutes, and that a number of gentlemen rode with 
the walker, whose horses he kept ina tolerable smart trot. When it is re- 
collected that those were Irish miles, even deducting the distance from 
Leeson-street to the Castle, whence the original measurements were made, 
this walk must be computed at nearly six English miles.—.Votes and 
Queries. —_-— 

Vicrorta Brivor, Giascow.—This bridge was opened on Monday, the 
24 of January. The maou, bridge trustees, and other authorities 
assembled in the Council Chambers at 11 o’clock, and proceeded in carri- 
ages down Hutchinson-street, along Trongate and Argyle-streets, down 
Jamaica-street, along the Glasgow-bridge and Carlton-place, to the south 
side of Victoria-bridge. On arrival there, the barriers were removed, and 
the procession moved along the bridge, which, on reaching the north side, 
the Lord Provost declared it open and patent to the public, subject to the 
act ofParliament. The cavalcade then proceeded up Stockwell and 
Glasford-streets to the City and County Buildings, where the procession 
terminated. It was just 15 years on New Year’s-day since the Glasgow- 
bridge was opened ip a similar manner. 





A Sur's Borrow Prmercep py a Sworp Fisn.—We saw in the Exchange 
Reading Room the other day a piece of plank taken from the larboard 
streak of the British ship Lord- Riversdale, which was pierced through 
wiih the task of a sword Fish. The plank was of elm, three inches and a 
half in thickness; the point of the tusk projected through the plank 7 
inches clear, which added to the thickness of the plank makes 10 inches 
and a half thrust through the wood. On the opposite side the butt of 
the tusk was shattered and split, as if it had been broken off by a vio- 
lent shock, the whole length of the piece of tusk remaining was about 
20 to 22 inehes. It seems that the ship sprung a leak at sea, and vas 
hove down to find the leak, when this strange cause was discovered.— 
Valpariase Herald, Dec. 1. 

Wi? was Sipoxts !—The character of Sidouia bas puzzled many peo- 
ple ; but the fact resliy is, there never was such a man. Power of all 
kinds, but eepecially worldly power, has ever been this author's adora- 
tion. It was natural that he should look with some degree of pride on 
the great Hebrew financiers of the age. The secret power of such a 
Man as Rothschild, who could control cabinets, and influeneg all the po- 
litieal transactions of the earth, by pulling tbe wires which move the pup- 
pets who move the world, and yet remain entirely bebiod the ecener, 


eye Atbion. 


has something in it exquisitely captivating. The author of “Coningsby” 
imagined bow be woald act, and what he would be in the same position ; | 
and thus gradually created a Disraeli Rothschild, and‘depicted him Yo Si- 
donia.— Benjamin Disraeli, a Political Biography 


; 
| 


| 

Puto Resstaxism my 1836.--Can any one doubt that if the Government | 
of St. Petersburgh were transferred to the shores of the Bosphoras, a 
splendid and substantial European city would in less than twenty years | 
spring up in the place of those huts which now constitute the capital of 
Turkey’ What noble public buildings would arise, learned societies flou- 
rish, and the arts prosper? * * * * Can any rational mind doubt that | 
these changes would follow from the occupation of Constantinople | 
Russia? every one of which, so far as the difference in the case admitted, 
bave been realized more than a century in St. Petersburg! * * * * We 
shall find it is by the love of improvement, the security given by laws to 
life and property, bat above all, owing to the encouragement given to 
commeace, that this empire (Russia) has, more than by conqaest, been 
brought forth from her frozen regions to hold a first rank among the na- 
tions of Europe—Cebden’s Pamphlet on Russia. 





Wuo wis. Cur rue Troer’s Nams?—Mr. Vallance appeared at the 
Police-court, Hull, on Friday, and called the attention of the sitting ma- 
gistrates to the miserable condition of the tiger at the Hull Zoological 
Gardens. He stated that it had for some time suffered much in conse- 
quence of its nails growing and cutting its flesh, the poor animal bein 
| almost unable to put its feet to the ground. He understood it was conri- 
| dered dangerous to do anything to the nails, bat he, nevertheless, thought 
it a proper case for investigation by the magistrates, and he wished to 
| know whom he could summon’ Mr. M‘Manus saggested that chloroform 
| should be administered to the animal, under the influence of which he 
| thought its nails could be cut without danger. The magistrates said they 
| had no power to interfere in the matter.—Hull paper. 

} 





Aw Iysrrverive Lesson.—The celebrated strike at the pew bouses of 
| parliament lasted eight months, and cost the union, it is said, £5,000 in 
| sterling money, and the men £10,000 in lost labour, and was productive 
of no good whatever, but on the contrary an incalculable amount of evil. 
Such a strike. we hope, will never occur again in London, It opened a 
breach between employers and workmen, and especially between foremen 
}and journeymen, which ten years uginterrupted prosperity have been 
scarcely sufficient to heal. We wish the working classes in the north of | 
| England, who are now pursuing a similar course with much greater reck- 
| lessness of conseqnences, would take a lesson from the history of this un- 
happy feud. And let us give them another note of warning. During the 
20 years of its existence the Masons’ union, we are credibly informed, has 
| spent upwards of £100,000; but their wages have remained at the same 


| * 
| uninterrupted level.— Builder. 


| Chess. 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 

To Cornesronpents.— L. S. We print your friend M. G.’s Problem above. 

Either of you is mistaken, however, in terms ; the mate can be effected in five 

| moves.—* Locus, Jr.” lngeniona, but imperfect ; as White may play Kt. to Kt. 

| 6, or B. 5, for his third move with a like result—excepting that the mate would 

then be given by Queen in place of Bishop.-C. N. Mr. Perrin, so far, has been 

| victorious ; having just finished off Mr. Thompson in fine style, winning three 

| to nothing, barring a drawn game! Present company excepted, Mr. T. is gene- 
rally considered our best man. 


The Bey of Tunis, who has the reputation of being one of the four beat chess 
players in the world, has challenged the Jouffroy Pastage Club, at Paris, to a 
rubber game for £1000. The first game has begun. 


— 


Tue Wrirers Yor tue “ Trwes,’’—Went with Barnes to his own room 
and drew up my peragraph while he wrote part of an article for next 
day. Says that he writes himself as little as possible; finding that he is 
much more useful as a superintendent of the writings of others, The great 
deficiency he finds among his people is not a want of cleverness, but of 
common sense. There is not one of them (and he included himself in the 
number) that can be trusted with writing often or long on the same sub- 
ject ; they are sure to get bewildered on it.—Moore’s Diary. 

Retirixe rrom THE Turr.—The Duke of Richmond, we understand, 
s0 long one of the most distinguished patrons of the tarf, has just deter- 
mined to retire from it. The principal portion of the noble duke’s stad 
has been sold to Mr. Greville and Mr. Payne. We believe, however, it is 
intended by his grace to hold the usoal annual race meetings at Good- 
wood. —_ 

Tue Ixs axp Ovts ov Patmenston.—It appears that the Home Secre- 
tary is again “ iu,” or rather, that he has never been “ out;”’ or, at all 
| events, not so regularly and completely “ out’’ as those who have been 
| speculating on the break up of the Ministry. If his Lordship left the Go- 
vernment rather abruptly, he at least made up for it by the rapidity of 
bis return, and we can only bope that, on this occasion at least, it will not 
be found that “ qnick returns’ lead to “ small profits.””— Punch. 





| 
Correct prrinirion or A Boxnet.—An article of drees which no lady 
of fashion, nowadays, ever thinks of putting on.—Jbid. 
. - — 
N Rs. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues w give In 
struction in Ringing, at her residence, 20) Bleeeker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg k Luis, septld 4me 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAED, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
WALES,—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip aud W ter Sireet, New York 
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THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOK OF THE SEASON. 


Gtonas P. MOBRIA’S PORTICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 
from igus Weir Darley, and « Portrait of the author, by the la « Henry 
Inman, elegantly printed on the Gne vellum paper. | vol., in cloth, full gilt, $ ; im moroces, 


extra. $7, 

The world-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sor gs and poems, which bave become 
household w rds in a'most every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is eoufident, insure for 
this—the only complete edition of the author's poemwr —the lar Cirenlauon. 

“ This aut anderstands, better than any other in the country, the subtle and sisble 
links which connect words and musie.'’—Natimal Int-Uigencer. 

“ This book will be the admiration of every ane who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
graceful to a refined and cultivated tarte.’'— Albany Argus. 

Just published by CHARLES SORIBNER. 
No. 145 Nawau et. 





FLUSH TIMES IN MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


FLUSH TIMES IN MI-SISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. By Joseph G. Baldwin. Wh He 
movrous i) u-trations. Lvol I2me. $1 

Few woke have ever issued from the Pes, which have been #0 favourably reee'ved by the 
Pulltic as this one. Like Irving's Knickerbocker. it entert«<ins and gratifies all renders. Po - 
e-seng mech of hat same poii-h and elegance which characterbes Irving's works, tre eoirit of bo 
mour is, if possible. more deep and more fresh in the incidemre and characters of which it trests. 
The * Flush J imes’’ are thore of our own dey, and the ¢ corown eltsens and ac 


ar 
quaintances. The author is an sccomplished scholar, and the spirit with which he writes over 





calm, serene, and confident, the Hebrew merchant in bis counting-boue?, 


flows with gsneral bum or No ove, who ts etal! prepared for enjos ing om ente: taining 
Cap forego tDe perusal of Lis volume without depri' 


ing Lime of much gemulne g siiScauion. 





} ola, as it dows 


DELLUO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


T HIS excellent aed healthy substance has now been in ae for more than three years, and t+ 
now ced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digeatedt 
food that o vives em It te te vigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
OL nour mach, as \t oceure with so many of the articles daily employed Ir 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retall by 
DELL.UC & CO., Chemiets 


#1 Broadway, and 200, th A venue, cor. Mth treet 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn efght hours seeplO Sm 








THE LONDON ART JOURNAL. 

J UST RECEIVED. Price 75 cents. Containing Three Megvitcent Steel Engraving® end ne 
e merous Wood Outs. The January Number of THE LONDON ART JOULRNAT A Jour 
nal of the Arté 


lLivereatiors —Ratsing the Maypole. Bngraved by FE. Goodall. from @ picture of P Ooo 
” LA ’ ' t 


iL A im the Vernon Gallery The Vintage Pngreve O« m the picture by 
T. Stothard, B.A., in the Vernon Gallery.—Hyiae and the N * Pepreved by F. Refe, 
mm the Group by J. Gibson, RA , ip the Vernon (iallery Raamplee of German Artiete 
Lareresaky Contents Lithography and other Nowelties in P oe. by R. Heot. What tx 
Heraldry! by W. Partridge, tll. Kaising the Maypole. The Crystal Palece and the Reabbath, by 
De. G Waagen. Haydon and BReechy on the Vebicles of Re, nolds Frands ty Pletere Deal 
ing The Pietra of Michael Angelo, fil The Great Masters of Art. Me A. Van de Velde. 


Progress of Art Menufectore, 01, Exemples of Giveat Artiste, Dome Manners of the Pngiieh 
during the Middle Ages, by T. Wright, F.8.A., iI. The Lawsof ArtistieGeprrteht,  Memeles of 


Mrs. Opie, by Mra. &. ¢ Hall Art in the Provi ces Art in the Continental states, Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy. Miner Topics of the Mowth. Reviews, Ax 
Bubecription for L8O4.—89, or 75 cents each part 


VIRTUR, SON & ©CO., & John Breet, New York, and sold by al! Booksellers 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
N' W RRADY rice Three Dollars Neatly bound in cloth, cit. THE PILGRIM Fa 
THERA, or The Founders of New England tn the Reten of James the let. Ry W. MH. Bart 
lett, author of * Forty Days in the Devert,’’ Ae. Illustrated by 25 Sepertor Mteel Ragraving end 
nemerous Ltastrations upon Wood 
VIRTUR, BON & CO., % Jobn Street, New York, and sold by all Booksellers 


SIMM’S POEMS, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


PORVS. DRSCRIPTIVE, DRAMATIC, LEGENDARY, AND OONTEMPLATIVE, Ry 

William Gilmore Siamese, L.L.D. With Portrait om Bicel. 2 Vols, Ldmo, cloth 
ALSO, 

THE PARTIBAN. A Romance of the Revolotion. Ry William Ollmore Simms New and 
revised Edition. With illastrations by Darley. I2me., cloth. $1 2% 

THE PRILOBOPHY OF PHYSICS , or Process of Creative Developmen Dy Andvew 
Brown. Svo., cloth 2 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN RCOLRBRISTICIOM. A Letter & a Setarian. By 
Hienry James. 1l2mo0., paper—25 cents 

MACAULAY'’S SPEECIIE4—Speeches, Addreses, Ac, Ac . of the Rt. Non. T Habbing 
ton Macaulay, author of ‘ The History of Kugland,’’ &c Now Gret collected. 2 vols. 1fme 
cloth. $2 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUBADRES, By Joseph Francis Michand. Translated by W. 
Robson }vols. l2mo. Maps. $3 75 
ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHRS. By John Kenrick, M A. 2 wols. Iam. 
cloth, Pietes. $2 &, 
REGAL ROME. An introdnction to Roman History. By Fraacls W. Newman, l’rofesse: 
of Latin in the University College, London. 1 vol. I2mo., cloth. 6) cents 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE, or A Votce from St. Helena. Hy Barry BE. 0’ Meera, With « po 
trait of Napoleon, and a view of the Island of #1, Helena. 2 vole Ifmo. cloth, Wdedition §2 
THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA By W.P.P. Napier. Svo. cloth 
Bth edition. $2 00. 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIGITRRNTH CENTURY ity Arvore Ilowemye With 
beautifully engraved portraits of Lowls XV. and Mad de Pompadour, 2 vols 1ime,, on extra 
superfine paper, 40 pages cach, cloth, 2d edition, $2 80. 

PHILOSOPTIERS AND ACTRESSES, By Arsene lloussare, author of Men and Wemer 
of the Eighteenth Centary,’’ with portraiis of Voltsire and Mad. de Parabere. 2 volte. me, 
eloth, 2d edition. $2 0 





NEXT WHEK. 
AUFIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISTT RAR. W th a Memoir and Notes 
Mackenslie. 2 Vols, L2mo, cloth. Portrait. $20 
J, 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Mtreet, New York 


G. P. PUTNAM & ©CO.’8 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
I. PROF. BILLIMAN’'S VISIT TO EUROPE, 2 Vols. Plates. 34 edition, Ifmo, cloth, 62 & 
** We know not of another travel book on Rurope that is so amusing, interesting and (netrne 
tive.’’—Boton Poet 


iy Dr, Shelton 


This work bas an exceeding interest."'—N V. Prongelin 

‘A rich and reliable mass of Kuropean information."'— P>iladepeta Oowrter 

It comes from a pen that gives to everything tt tooches an t::esietible fascination Albany 
Argus 


“The work has afforded me a delightful recreation. I know not « beter guide book for youns 
travell re! — Fax President Sparks 


It THE LOST PRINCE. Paet« tendirg to prove the \dentity of Loate EVIT of Prance an 
the Rev. Bleaser Willams, Mistlonary to the fod ee By the Kev. J. 1. Maneon, 1 vol. Itmw 
wih three portraits, $1 26 

’ This book is among the curiosities of modern Mieratere. It shows great labour and ts a wort 
of sarpassing Interest.’ — Puritan Reeorder 

The careful perueel of the work cannot, we think, fall to add conviction confirmatory of Mr 

Hanrou's array of tact We receive from Russell, Hume and Keobertson scones and events bo 
history, that rest upen a far weaker basis for authentielty.''—Jiert(ford Herald 

111. THK POTIPHAR PAPERS. Reprinted from Putnam's Montily, wt) oddiiions and « 
pretimina y letter With iLustrations by Augustus Hoppin Handsomely printed in ime 
cloth, #7 cent 

* Kqual te Thackeray, on bis own grownd.''—-Newark Advertiaer 

** As specimens of polished invective they ere rivalled by the produc tons of few of oar modern 
Javenals.”'— 7yibune 

** Read the Potiphar Papers by all means—they are very much ia the I’wack style— Vanity Pair 
stamp.''—PAtladedphia News 

** they ave rich, racy and trathfal ''— Seats Weebl, 

* Caulng, sarcastic, keenly witty dereriptions,''— avon + oq 

‘The vook reminds us of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, to which it ts nowhit infertor."'—~ Hartford 
Herald. 











JANUARY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK IN AMERICA. 


Bo pronounced by the entire Press of the United Btates 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1864. 


TWENTY FOURTH YRAR —100 PAGES OF READING MATTRER BACH MONTH 
By the Heat American Authors 


A New and Thrilling Story Cer'ainly the most intensely interesting one ever written, entitled 
The Trials of a Needlewoman. 
av 7.8 AlTHOR 
Will be commenced in the fPebroary number 


THE ONLY COLOURED PASTITONS apon which any reliance can be placed, received di 
rect from Paris, and adapted to the taste of Ame:ican Ladies by our ows “ Fashion Kditor,”” with 
full directions 

DRESS MAKING.—Over monthy derer'ption of Dress Making, wil plane tocuthy, None 
bot the latert fashions are given The directions are ro plain, that « very lady can be her own 
dress maker. 

FMBROTDERY. —An infinite variety in every number 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and chleren's dresses, with deser'ptions how to make them 
All kinds of Crochet and Neting work. New paierce for Cloaks, Mantelets, Talmas, Collars, 
Chem\,ettes, Undersieeves—with full directions, Every new p ttern, of any portion of a lady's 
dress, appears firet in the Lady's Book, as we receive consignments from Parts every two mont 

THE NURSERY. —Thin antjeet is treated upon frequently 

BR Godey's Invaluable Receipts anon every Pubject— 

ludiepensible to every family, worth mo « than the whale co#t of the hook 

MUniC.—Three dollars worth is given every year 

DRAWING.—This art can be taught to any child, by a series of drawings in every number for 
186 


MODEL COTTAGES —Cottage plans and cottage furniture will be continued as weval. 

SVYL*NDID BTERL LINK & MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS in every number, They are a) 
ways to be found in Codey 

Godey's Lad 's Beok contains presiecty that for which you have to take at least three other ma 
gazines to get the same amount of informa lon 

“The Lady's Book \» a perioties! Wterary trearure to the ‘alr sex of America Rvery 
lady should be a subseriber—every citizen should see thet it graces the table of his wite or dangh 
ter, It isa fountain of unexerptionably pore and testructive Mteratore, and an unfailing sewres of 
the porest intelectual «njoyment. Godey adopts for bir motto, '* Excelsior’ —more elevated : and 
bis onrivalled enterprise is vindicating ite propriety ''— Mason Clu: ion 


TERME. 

(me Copy one year . sw 
Two Copies one year , oes : 5w 
Five Copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club 0 
Kight Copies one year d * Mo 16 @ 
Fleven Copiesone year... .. “o een do --. De 
BR Uodey's Lady's Hook and Arthar's Home Magarine wil! be both sent one 

FORE GB. c ce cccccecsees o6 , am 


L. A GODEY, No 11) Obestout ot, Philadelphia 
BF” Specimens sent if desired, 


D. APPLETON & CO, 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; A Peep at the World from « Garret. being the 

journal of « Happy Man. From the French of Emilie Rouvestrie. ivo!, l2mo. paper covers Be. 

This capital work, presenting « view of Paris life from a Oarret, has been reeelved with high 
favour in that brilliant capital, its spirit end waviette is of the true atte stamp 

Il MANUAL OF FRENCH VERBS: Comprising the formation of Persons, Tenses and 
Moods of the Regular and Irregular Verbs: A Practical Method to trace the Infinitive of a Verb, 
ont of any of its inflections; Models of Rertences in their Different Forme, and a Series of the 
Most Useful Idiomatical bras 6 The whole ii d by nom pl Ny T. Fim 
Pi ofessor of Languages, 1 vol. 12mo. Price & cents 

This ie a direc. and practical method of tracing the inflections which verte undergo, the forma 
tion of thelr imflections and the reots from whieh originate, Those «ho desire to become per 
feet French peholars, will derive great ald trom this wal 

11, NIGHT THOUGHTS. By Rdward Y: , with Life, Critical 1) ssertation and Rx 
natory Notes the Rev. George Giifillen. One handsomely printed vol #- pie type. b 

t +! extra 820. Forming the Of b volume of Appleten's Library Edition of the’ Standard 

ritieh Poets 

* It is almost auneeessary for us to say more than that It is the beet and cheapest edition of the 
* Eritioh Poew’ ever offered to the public. fetting aside their acknowledged and standard ele 
gante, they are the cheapert books we have ever seen ; and their beleg inalepensable to the Mer 
ery man, as well as the educated gentleman or well rea! citizen, makes (het doubly r9.""—Courter 


D. A. & Co. have gust published— 
PROF. ADLER’ HaND BOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Um, 19 
RASENETT'S MECMANICAL THEORY OF BTORMS., I2me, $i 
THE WORKS OF JOHN ©. CALHOUN.—Volume 4, $2. 
LES ADVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, by Sarenne. limo, W cons 
LINNY LOCK WOOD, « Tale by Catherine Crane. Bro. Paper, & cents. 
JOUN ; OR, 18 A COUSIN IN HAND WORTH TWO COUNTS IN A BUSH. By Emilie 


Carlen, 1 vol. Bvo, paper, Ze. 
D. APPLETON 400. 166 & U8 Proadwey. 
(Removed fram Neo. 200.) 











Fo® ESV BRPOOL.~ UNITED BTATER MAIL BTEAMENIP ATLANTIC, Onpe. 
dames Wee. The Meamelip «ill with the United Mates Malls for Kerope positively 
om *aturday, Pebrnary 4th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Pireet, 
Fer tecigha or passage, astng eneguaiies snod-tione for eleyniee and comfort amy ty 
or itr om '. oem am . 
Pr VOWARD K. OOLLING 4 CO, 6 Wall eves. 


are reqn- vied ta be on “AM. 
For mcksuaiip PACIFIC will vustesd the ATLANTIC and sai) Pob. 18, 1664. 
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AND'S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 




















Cie Aton. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
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THE NEW YOURE AND LIVERPOOL 



































« tek 
MRS. KIRA Dit os THE ABOVE BANK, alec on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the | UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
8. NATIONAL BANK OF BOUTLAND, for sale by | 
AUTUMN HOUR . re LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 14 Broadway The Ships comprising this line are 
. e ine stee) engras ing a 7 
By ¥en C MM hood iter , Lie rr 7 _ ~~ 4 — . Theee drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co. The ATLANTIC . Waser. 
graved by Bart. |! A sh, full s & | Pullen, Virgil 4 Co., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Ex ” gpe yh vel hy =. 
Al ao P| rT 1481 ED, - = = - — —" a — The B 2 “ . 
: - - —_—— — —-— - - ALTIC - Comstocn. 
L ING BOOK By Mre. C. M. Kirkland, Elegantiy ties >: . . onan — 
BEW EDITIONS OF THE Been ered by Hurt, 1 val, Svo., cloth, full gilt, $550; tm LIFE INSURANCE. i. The ADRIATIC : : 
treted by orig’ oa a4 Ps “- ne | ~~ rs = having been built by contract expressly for for Goverament servic, ev care has besa 
oO . * 2 - taken t th gt to ensure strength en ¢ Lbedr 
ce ok ok THE HOME CIRCLE. An original work by Mrs. CM. Kirkland. Ele THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON olor it ats a See led for elngance and comfort, ee 
aan (iw ets ate iw fue tee « avings from designe by Hi. Hilliard and Dalia. 5 vol., Sve FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. } Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin $12 in second do. $70. Buches 
Gow, fall elt BS ' extra, A ‘ ey sive use of extra size state rooms, $9). From Loverpest to New York, £9 and £3). 
Mee. Kirkls . san artist pencil . 6 Orignne) characte - No. 4 Wall Street, New York An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
bogs aboel vera U nal a — The matter is A®™ RE NOW r REP ARED in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIF gz No berths cap be secured until paid for 
*artends ' ’ .* . dp oarg . * Kirkland te INSUKA ‘ its ve branches nvite the attention of the public to their propo. | PROPOSED D = ~~ - 
‘ b \ . R SE ATES OF SAILING. 
tasteful, pure ality, « . sale for ng insurance es and granting of as es Their Tables of Rates bave been ad. | I 
oll known ao mt ac comp ; ep ‘ ~~ ' They o for the most | Justed on the most equitable sc«le, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL 
The cho f prod ne that m her pe «nies. whilst their large capital and reserved fond, together with the personal responsibility of Rat 9 : 
; L ; turday,....... Janua 1884 .. January. ll, es 
part, shew les ‘ . « eee Troy ¥ . ; —— _ ters offer @ guaral tee f secur inpara p thle cour ry , Pampt Frew contain | Saturday, tS te pmean | a . January 7 %. a 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BA HE! B. » , ; : « Table 4 d every information re os | * rive TH bad aD SOL ans | Seturday,..... ’ Februasy a 2 | February i 
By te Marvel 1 eal -. ww 2D elegant engravings, from designs . I The ( ¥ og to insure to the ex TWE NTY ) AN] ul, Saturday, February . in February ...23, * 
My, ; more eaten, On a8 UnEetcepior © life Saturday,. . March . ee March .......8, “ 
a Fry + & most graphic and beautiful style." —Boston Transcript The authorizet Capital of the Company . Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- Reterdes : Mareb ls, * * Mareh aa 
‘Phe engravings are \liusirative aod admirably well don W. ¥. mercer lions of Dollars, The Paid ap Capita I nearly THREE Ratarday, io." Lt“ April ” 
Its thick. richly mared paper « sAmirable printing, and the beauty of the iastrations, | WITT IONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a eum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars - creecess April., is, “ Wednesday, April 
meke it one of the 1 eum, « lexnes of the American Presa V. ¥. Courter & Enquirer and constantly increasinz, is invested in this yenery All losses will be pard here. a ¢ Wednesday, 4 Fete aoa: a 
HBADLEY'S. J. T.. SACRED MOUNTAINS ; in | vol. Svo. and 12mo., with elegant Eo DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. the We May . a 
“ | . 
gravings , . James Baows, Keq., Chairman - - ¥ - ~~ A ** =A teeter Sl, 4 
: mm a.4 ay snd itmo., the ngravir . a COMCBGRY,... 0 «ool eee rene IRs 
HEADLEY'® T CARED SCENE ni vol . dames — ave owe  Ginast . Faancw Correnet, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. soapeg 4 wee eeday,....... June 2 * 
CHARLES SCRISHER, He. '® ° Geonce Banctar, Kea. Joeurnm Garsanp, Jr., Baa || . W. Famer, Reo Saturday,, .....duly..... 4 Wednesday,..... dJuly....... Ge 
— Moarimer Livrincstox, Faq | Avex, Hawicros, Jr., Kaq Josuru Fow en, Esq Saturday,. ......July.... 22 Wednesday,.... daly. ™. ° 
NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOUKS. Ko. F. Sanprmson, Keq Wrua.s 5. Wermone, Raq Saturday,...,. August We Wednesday August _ 
, Seturday,.... Angust BD * Woetteeday,.....  Anges.....28, ° 
FOR THE HOLIDAY MEDICAL REFERERS — September - Wednesday,........September...6, “ 
TY 2 TIP 7 wy, ANonne Arm. | or Iustraied “en FE. Hosacn, ¥ Averims L. Saxps, M.D Baturday,.......,. September “ Wednesday,. ...... September ,..26, “ 
M"y 7 (HILL'S Que | NNETS. 1 oot, tao, Iilostrated Atszanoes EF. | ack, M.D. _ . Paturday,.... September so « Wednesday,........ October... ... ie . 
MAS. TUTHILL § BRAGADOCIO, At Roys and virls, Lvol, Tlastrated Atrrep Pru, Resident Secretary Saturday,........October.......6@, “ Wedneeday,........ October, ..,.. » > 
GULLIVER, Ju. By divert Perce. 1 vol oA Seturday,........October......28, “* Wednesday,..... .. November.,.1, “ 
we or AND BOURNE’SG EN LINK lame. Iilestrated Saturday,........Nowember.....11, “ Wednesday,........ November ,..16, “ 
We OLAND BOUR YES NILVERATRING imo. TMustre BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ®sturday,. 11..." November... 25, * Wednesday,......, November ...29, 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Nierie A Toaehing tory 1 vol Saturday,........ December ee Wednesday,..... December, ,.13, 
A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS. By Elle Rodman. 1 vol. smo. Illustrated. LONDON AND AMERICA. ‘aturday,........ December.... 23, “ Wednesday, ........December....27, * 
ea 4) ' ONS by ¢ i Surkheard wit IT engraving ol - s : » ‘ } . ot x 
POISE TALSS OF Ald, RATIOS : AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK For freight or pasenge apply to 
Bee PRANK HOME STORIES, in 6 vols. Idmo, With 6 beautiful tinted engravings in 2 EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 66 Wall street, New York. 
ae ESTABLISHED 16x BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
T & ARTH 4 POPULAR TALES, for the R snd Poor, tn 6 vols . 1 l 2.000.000 E.G. ROBERTS & CO., 12 King’s Arms Yard, London 
. . CHARLES BCRIBNER ‘5 Naseau +t CAPITAL $3, ’ ‘ J. MONROE & CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
4 —EE With a large accwmulated Surplus, GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
= . . ee P The owners of these ships will not be accountable fi ld, sflver, bullion, speete, jewelry, pre- 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, "THIS Company has capes ad pod B60. 000 with the a maneeien of Cite eh Ry he | (ous stones or metals, oie sss bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
= partie ealrou neurance on Li undontly wurity ; ry » ar ject t b 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, regarded when it is considered that claims freq mature more than twenty or thirty years | °° 
NTREAL : aller [neu ance ; a 
sivenssin an kenbes Pee Californian and Australian Risks taken. ‘THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAL 
. ' . — | ow » “It Pe . 
Meseus. Guys, Muss & Co., Bankers, | Manacine Diaecror—EBENEZER FERNIFE, Eaq., Cornhill, London STEAM SHIPS 
REFERENCES | Loxpon Banxens—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO je 
How, Jonw Beventy Rostneon lion. Petes - Gut, NEW YORE REFEREES / 4 . FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. | esident of the iank of Montreal His Pxcellenes HAMILTON Fisil ! vernor of the State of New Y Chief Cabin Passage ..... oR De . $120 | Second Cabin Passage...............-.. S16 
Wiussae H. Ronson, heq., } A. Bimre a, Kens ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H. B Consul | 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. | Cashier of the Bank of Montrea Step! Whitney, Eaq Henry Grinnell, Esq J. Phillips Phenix, Req } FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Gin Gaonge Siureon ; re Muessas, Gitmoon & ¢ , oe & dalla Pag Hon. Judge Campbell. Johu H. Hicks, Esq Chief Cabin Passage .. ... 2. -sceccccess $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. S88 
} 1 ‘ Vontren we mils, Mout . Sarr at nore As lo vde 
H ae ” : : , . Bamuel We Enq ! John Cryder, Keq ' " pgm The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 
June u—? Messne. Laweevanten Rovrn & Co., Merchants, Montrea MEDICAL EXAMINERS | 
JOHN C, CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway Captains . Captain 
- sspixG Counset—lIton. WILLIS HALI STrTere Oapt. Jupeins, | America,., .......6-+.++++0++,-Capt. Lanvom, 
TARRAN T’s CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. rok-ALBERT GALLATIN. Jun., Esq patie: oe cones seasons Bi wed | ——_egenbeetente 
7 , . 7 sich ¢ os —_ ae 1 Os on Acexts—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M NEVITT b RO, ccccsccecestsesocs Capt. E. G. Lor. | Canada,.. 2.2.0 -cece eee ccee es Capt. Stows. 
gh -- 4 ft. ye ‘ oy oy slatal Po od Ne : — nies 65 Wall Street, New York ROOM, 6 0000 : Capt. HaRRison, | Niagara,,.....e. cece cee eeees Capt. Lane 


Tarrant’s Compound FE xtract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
popular 
Tarrant’s © }@orve 


‘ 





ont Seltzer Apertent. Tn all ens 
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ritation or a 


ity of the slomac a sti ae, 1t bes invariabi ‘ 
Pre spare «& ry wh rviesal 1 ‘ by J iN A TAR Ni 
Successor to James Tarrant Drug ¢ 
No. 278 Greenwict Cor Ww . N.¥ 
For sale by | ton, Clark & ( T. T. Green, Euge Dupuy, John Milbau, Dul & Co., 
ou Broad wa) it lements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, London 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


PHVAIE INSTITUTION offers the aesured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
ioe 








mium ae querantees ra/ay to the t 
Policies will t after be lawned, entitling the asmred ether at the payment of his Are pre 
mium, or at any (ature period, to bo rest ¢ extent of one-half of the « al pay 
ment made—without avy reap pers her wise: ¢ 





euly security) be reqaired to be lodged with the soclety, as each loan will be end od thereon 
7h coemetd oon of any time preaent his policy and demand of the Society an é eliate payment 
of one half the anneal premium patd thereon, thas giving to ea b policy a known actual Cus) 











= ASSURANCE OF LIFE {s a subject to which but a small proport 








re ug ite protectior their care attention 
The paret whatever statio e may hold—upon w e present exertions 
fepend for the future maintena is the type of tt ity 
e Hem wing by ly labour and wa t ‘ 
render t fegree ind i but what ¢ he th 
x wiven for the accor shment t purpose, that shall even add th v 
recall so o ead examples of the di 
ire ath ! 
t e certain attainment of this object « 
n secure for his tamily vediately upon his dea 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ongst Canadians, to encourage Its 





thounands to w n it would b 
t, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having beer 
y assuring nearly £500,000, and althoug of mparatively recen 
fication of witnessing the benefit owing fror 


ly for the support 





e w ar P 
flicers have lat oured to es 



























m 





and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of 


general adoption | 
ent peace of mind, and in the bour of death untold cor 


t formation, | 
its establis 
of those wi 


whom they depended for their supy 
advertisements and the free « 

















These vessels carry 4 elear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 






bow. 
From 
of those chief Canada + one, 0 eae ee PL. .. . sduwiks’ enn January 18th 185A. 

Europa, ce ee. New York...... .. .Wednesday......... .. January 2th 
Niagara So's Boston e cee ceree ss Wednesday A es ...Febr’y let “* 
Asia New York Wed: eaday,., 2 Febr'y Sh “* 
BEUNR 4: 62'0 de eo 006.0005 0 ccc ce scece WOENOERMMoscccetcecnnes POS lim ™ 
Africa ve ... New York... —,  °} ree ..Febr'y 22d ** 

Berths not seenred until paid for 

An experien mon board 

The owners of th ips will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweb 


s Stones, or Metal s, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ther: 





an be secured . 
th, the t expresset 
For freight or passage, apply to EK. CUNARD, 
































4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON, .......- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. BE. Higgins. 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Satino—1as, 














































ealus ; ; ty “ 08, oe — 2) 3 ve se nigh Phe. dp ee ar . = t ‘ waniun ee , Prom Hon Fee. Fr - Bremen. 
Ap Meante are charged for the Medical Exaraination or Stamp Duty. and therefor @jt is hoped t is notice may induce many who ne t to refle aa ee p sag be *‘aeemeian Feb | Mbt b aay Ane 
A@vusres wre costal lished throughout the Colonies spon thelr daty *' to those of their own house and lead them without further solicitation to se Washington .........ececcese- Saturday, March 25,...-.... -April 21 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, re iis valuable pr =~ é : Hermann. ....,...-.+..+.+.. Saturday, April 22..,. May 19 
J. Millotteon, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, in cloiming for * THE CAN Al a” 8 Ges hed ~ m she — hi se ony by sae what they cor WEED... c abd dbweece bs - Saturday, May 20.... -. June 6 
ao Seats Uren pron fl 1 : economy of expenditure a ee aig h rate of ix herent, ! ool = NEE no n.0c.ad6 ar obcne.c0c en Gee Tle néccnss o a on 
ampeon arcl. ‘ ( " g surplus in this ovinee, thus combining the chi Washington .......6.. eee Baturday, July 16....... Ar I 
Jorn uy ", 4 4 a et | r.¢ astas fice superior ,to another, with those whict st speak home to a Rlesmenh. + » <ec0s'ae 9d cs'en ay Ae 12. ti . Laan ~4 ; 
Charies Bounet, 4 — . . ty of tae ada, and inducing many to select this office opon pub! Washington. ................ Saturday, Sept. 6 
OOLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS * I € Hermann. ... ......ececeee. Smturday, Oct, 3 
1. Holmes, A. La Rocque, FR. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev Directors in offe ering with perfect prudence rates of assuranc ONO, 6 i. nn ta Hb bi cwe Saturday, Nov. 1 
Moutreal , } J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Heary Judah an those of any ot A ce: ‘A >. Hermann, .. . Saturday, Dee. 29 
x ng ‘ t 
, es 2 Jas. G. A, Creighton, J, Strachan, T, C. Kinnear, Hon. nandin in the whe! of Polic FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Halifax N. 8 ‘5 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor | $ tin y: anda h year. a . 
P. C. HU. Agent ° ein 7 3 ae Washington Wednesday, March 1] Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
> ww ° : | ; ’ r scot — Hermann .. «s+ Wednesday, March 299| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept 13 
R. F. Mason, W. Wreieht, KB. Alison, Hen. J. ture tl her tr ‘ ( rrot t ; 4 y, Op 
a 0 NLR ‘ : , E ison, m. J. H. Gray, be Caan Oc of a . f ~t}. at the ¢ Washingion .. Wednesday, April 2%, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. ll 
‘ W. Jack = ‘ 7 on . — a ~ . Germene ~+ «+» Wednesday, ¥ 24 | He MAN «+... .. Weanesday, Nev. 8 
“ “ evel at i AlsO : x ea % ashington Wednesday, June 21 | Washington Wednesday, Dee. 6 
Rt N 1 $ Hi. W. ti s, Tlon. J. Crowd Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0 3 a Am ‘ t } rf ar o t : So " ie rmann ........ Wednesday, July 19! Hern MaAnNM .... . Wednesday, Jan 3 
yha's, Newlou . " ) ‘ 5 ea i v1 ur 
i F. Dennett, N bb ets , . nentes = : ' ! r rbalance the « ease of « Stopping at South both going and returning they offer fo passengers proceeding to Lon 
ae pense & of ause to I ( 1 and Havr ae ges over any uie in the economy both of time and money 
JAMES B. M. CUTPMAN, General Agent for Britieh North American Colonics Resid Any port t ‘ Northe J Uni can eff rice of pass rom New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120; fires 
D. D. MACKENZII Accountant a © whier assuie - ' i . att u #t ar lower $1) ; second do., $60 
j A ‘ ‘ ‘ ed nd 5 chased, a fonte Let sand Newspapers must 1 h oat Office 
( e— Montmmgar | s e at from 5 t« at : » I ) ie: 
a me —_— —_ —s For further tofom a. P s. Reports. o r ‘R « pply byw t } | 7 
-—— | or further informatio Pros; isos, Reports, or Ta Rate apt ¥ mall t& An ex 
THE DQUI1 ‘ABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. THOS. M.SIMONS, Seretory, | Port nie 
- Ae : . " Ki at ¥ moti aS d BIsEs 26 South st., New York. 
45 , ond m iie PY nee, Ale raw — | . ran & 40 Yi 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 5 rORK AND §& E 1AM NAVI ON : MARTINPAT. CROSKEY & CO., Southampton 
apita 1, £230 19 see of Premium breach | EW, YORK AND HAV 2H STO GATION CO.} 55. 5 a ye0n See wee 
. ‘ res aS ee PPE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, cox 
none ae PR ander, and the HU MBOT, Dr, commander, will leave New York, Havre | sesFsFsFsFsFsFSFSsFsFsFsFéSFSF 
' ; ‘natare of the risk mm “uy, are »* | and Southampton, for me tow fe faye FOR mapped AND ST. THOMAS. 
ana sai inves atien will be made to each class of risk, and a return of one | : NEW TORE HAVRE ITE POVAT FAMSTI “ . > -swis 2 . 
f vell excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Poli | Humbold “ pee Wi g wr om Jen ‘ 18 | T “72 ¢ aa | i eis e wil i oll ee ane y tame Ade W. Sampson, Commender.—ERp 
wave bee ears Franklyn 4. Je 4 klin Feb 1 } 
The Insured « strom shilities of a W al Aseurance Soctety, and entitled according Humboldt February.. tl Tumboldt Marct | tm nog Sell December 7th, 1853. | Tnesday..............February 7th, 1854 
@ the plan of u oar 1 of hal profits ‘re a Marot ii F ' April 2 Sa BY. concee .. January 7th, 184. | Taesday..... «+ +s. -Mareh 7th, 1854. 
Agencies are osia | at th . H ne t ot : hg May 9 | The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON | pane~wity- pm : boldt am { } and St. Thomas. ‘She has alcfiy } 1 greut care has bee: taken to give her good ven- 
Af tanectay, & hairman | J 1 + 4 ; 
. > . 4 . . . - Passage Money t ee Pee $50 00 
Cwanur wert, Rae Par «x Mo 8, Req | Foxunnp frens, Esq 1 Jul ny it 4 } J eos aeees 
i . Do dc as ‘ 70 @ 
— ~ | Oman ~ ksq Ciammnt Tasor, Keq ore A , ° ; a7 pone bowen ts 0ncee uses ¥ 
Joun Moss, Ree | Joan Suay THomas Weer, Raq Ze it On ” } For Freight or Passagé, apply t : 
Faan Fr. Vv 10088, Esq r ( 7 ' Nov »” | Z. CUNARD, ¢ Bowling Green, New York, 
Wiss H aston, Rag., Secretary H i Nov is . ‘ - 
a " at & a ways ~ 
ay Eva, Req I was Wou.iinus, Bag Thee t v yw bh. a t | LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
v BAsRERS P Anne o it » f i hereafter to sail from New York and London on Tharsday of every week thronghoat 
Ts) sure ws &4 Co ’ a « } "i 5, 
V %. 7 7 , , . + 
Mussns. Car ' re & Rosse.s, Solicitors yes 7 Se canal , «athe —_— . The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are tm 
: after to sail from New York and { ! on the wing Thursdays throughout 
bn \ A I ro maz nm Ne Vor Southam; t » Grae $1 | the r: touel at Portemot land a eceive passengers as usual, viz r 
Wm. ! ’ era " . ' . “ Shite * - rr PT » P 
Moutooad > owe Holmes, J. @ “e gn H N fire rs | Ships Masters. Rage of Syling hee Days of Sailing from 
é att, Thy Ha nn he a , wae Southamptot Tinker, § Jan. § April 27,2 Feb. 28 Tune 15, October 5, 
. or § J. Tremain, H ‘ ard, T. ¢ Kinnear, HH. Pryor tom. 4 ne 2 7 , > —_ ; @ Aug. | ree 7.§ 
am « é trachat _ For frei ( passage apply t Marg. Evans Pratt a ~ ; ; Mare _ 2%, October 19, 
FL Vv W 1 | ey ‘% MORTI Mi ae TON, Age 5 adway Hendrik Hudsen, Warner, ¢ , s - ”5 } ve h 22 to) 1% N. 2 
he 2 § BF. Hasen, Wo Wright, Hon H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V WILLIAM IS Agent, Havre ° ae vO ren a ~ Soe _ oy 
&. John, N. I i Thurgar MARTINEAU CROSKEY & CO.. Agents. Southampton pees einai : aan € ron i — os - . 
W. J, Starr, Agent | eo ae . pril 6, July 2, Nov 
| p 5 
J ric Le ikem 3 > ~ - == . 9 n , ’ 
™ n's, New Nat { < we 2 Brien, J. Kent, B » W.™M THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CC Amer. Eagle, Moore 5 ne 22,2April %, Ang. 10, Nov, %, 
K. L. Jarvis, Agent FUERUCTION IN MBRES BETWEEN PHILADELBHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li | Devonshire Hovey, $! ly 0 ¢ Jan, 1, Mey 4, Aug. ™, 
wr . Island § Hon. T. TH. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon es stg a 5 seo vigedinggpagel > eos vow ctemmenipens Muews | ; i " . 2 4 u j ? ion - 
. 2 Uharlee Healey, Thomas Dawson crITry OF ASGOW 1.600 s, Capt. W am Wr! Northumberlan ord § March 20, July 2,dJan. 26 May 18, Sept. 7, 
L.. W. Gall, Agen CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2.125 tons, ( Roberi Leitch (eee: Nov. 9, § Dec. 22, ' 
FREDERICK BR, STARR, General Agont for British North American Colonies, CITY OF PUILA LPHUTA, 2,200 tons ew ship Victoria, Champion 5 ioet il 33, Aug 3,2 Feb 9%, June 1, Sept. a, 
D. D, MACK BNZLB, Accountant and Cashier CITY OF B TIMORE, 2,200 tons, (ne I vy. @ 5 
Offiee——Montaean j PROM PHILADPLPRIA | M LIVER POC These shi pact ae ite ~ ym ig and are commanded by able and experienced ppv igators, 
hint a City of Glasgow Satorday, T 10. 1888. | Cite of Wed» x 9, 1953. | Great care will be taken that the #, Wines, Stores, &c., ase of the best description. 
. y of Manchester Saturday, Jar 7, 1884, | City « hester, .Wednesdey ve ‘ The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOEB SOCIETY RATES OF PASSAGI liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, pareels, 
OF LONDON | PROM PHILADELPHIA s FROM LIVERPOOL = packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to e 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STREET. NEW YORK. Nope apenas ee toe ate « {apm after Staterooms , 98 guiness JOHN GRISWOLD, 
: “4 : ~ | midebi : eseee «+ midship 17 EB. F. MORGAN, and }70 South str N. ¥. 
Capttal, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, ee ge ett scape dually sane * is ALEX’R WILEY, 7 eet, . 
| 


E mpowered by dct ef Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bask ron tar Wipow aso taux Oargans.”’ 
Tats Life Assurance Swlety having deposited a 
Gaarantee Fund ef $100,000, 
Ta United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF TITE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in aocordance with the State Law, wil! receive proposals for ~yr—- on 
Liwee at the ; eral Ageney, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their diferent Agence 
throughout the State 
Persons going to UALJFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA Insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
° Pamphiew setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 




















etree. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, SEW rouse 
| ©. BK. Habiekt, 
PF. C. Tucker, 
Joho @. Hoelbrooke | A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillea, 
Henry Ladiam, Caled Nantww 
BANKERS 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manafactarers’ Rank, New York, 
SsOLicitus 


ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL BLAMING RO: 
DR. & 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYYRR 
CG, B. HABIOCHT, Geversi Agent 


including Steward’s fees 

THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS 
A lieaited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Phil 
Averpooi—found with gun na. 


al corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon wil! be carried on each ship 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland 


or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


“GLASGOW. 





Carries a surgeon. For fret or passage apply to 





Intending passengers are recnested to pay no atten 
communicate at once with the Agest, ~ ention to reports of the 


adelphia, and $49 from 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of t ringing ont their friends 


Forfreight or prasage apply to oy am SMITH, Agent. 
alnnt Street, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
T™ GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STFAMsnip ‘ "OMP ANY’S powerful new Steamshi; 


Ship 


Salp 


Philadelphia 
& Co., Liverpool 





1985 Tons, and 409 borse power Rosert Crate, Commander. te « s . 

. ‘ ‘ ppointed to sa!l fr For 
direct for Glasgow, oo Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at 12 o'clock oom spineendeoees 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Galoon State Roome) ...... 2) 

r do. (Midship do w606 be cde toned tec .. 13 00 
Second do... seek Sclkiews So 2d osu SED 
(Steward's fee incinded. } i 
A limited nomber of third-clase pacceeneers will he tek ro wink - 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.” supped with provisions of good qual. | 


J. NeSYVON, 
33 Br 


omlway, N.Y. 
being fall, but t 


BARING, BROTHERS & ©O., London. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Hay~. on the 16th, and New York on @e 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
. DER MENOED ¢ bec sctns cscds docs 16th February. 
ST. DENIS J . oocesece fe 
2 og DMD ds whbccncbaledicdecds -.4 16th June. 
Follansbee, master Ist September . 16th October. 


16th March. 
Wath Jnly. 

Mth November. 
1th April. 


16th August. 
*. 0 16th 





Bragdon, master. Ist J 


ST. NICHOLAS, Ist faseny 
lst Oewher, 





MERCURY, a (pper.) 
"mn, master. 





WILLIA¥ TELL, 
Willard, master. 


Ist December... 


They are all fret clase New York bu! Wt vessels, provided with “all Teqnistte articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trode. The prie® 
of | pony ¢ is $190, without wines or liqnors, 


_ Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charee but those actually 
incurred. © BOYD & HINC Ken. A 
1 Pear! street. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND | PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 











